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HE situation in Natal appears more and more serious as fuller 
T details reach us. The British commander, Lord Chelmsford, 
appears altogether unequal to the duties of his post, and the min- 
istry seem none the less disposed to maintain him in his command. 
London gossip charges this to the fault of the Queen, who is sup- 
posed to entertain a very warm personal liking for him. This 
may be true or false; but there are many reasons why the govern- 
ment should decline to remove a general of good record, because 
of a false step at the opening of a campaign. 

The African possessions of the English Empire, to which the 
manufacturing classes look for the markets which shall replace 
those they have lost elsewhere, are evidently much less desirable 
fields of colonization and conquest than had been hoped. The 
natives are warlike, the colonists disaffected, and the country 
devoid of the wealth and natural resources which repay great out- 
lays. As compared with America, India and Australasia, they are 
in every respect inferior, and the Anglo-Saxon race is evidently to 
be confined to the present fields of its enterprise and ambition, even 
although Manchester and Birmingham sigh, like Alexander, for 
new worlds to conquer. 

The Dutch element in South Africa is likely to prove a contin- 
ual source of annoyance and discomfort. The doers are a class 
who have gained nothing by the long isolation of colonial life, and 
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contact with the African tribes. The people of the Transvaal 
Republic are watching the English disasters with unconcealed satis- 
faction, and, although they will not make common cause with the 
Zulus, they declare that they are waiting their opportunity to 
retrieve their independence. In this they will have at least the 
sympathy of the Orange Free State, a Boer community which 
English rapacity has not yet reached. 

England might do worse than divide her South African posses- 
sions with Germany, many of whose people are desirous of seeing 
the establishment of colonies to which the tide of emigration from 
the Fatherland may be diverted. It cannot but be humiliating 
to the German people, that the great European exodus carries 
her people into lands where other traditions are dominant, and 
where their children will cease to speak the language of Luther 
and Goethe; and no country could so easily supply the military 
force needed for the repression of native violence. 


EvEN the indifference of the English people to Indian questions 
is giving way to the vehement pleadings with which English wri- 
ters are calling attention to the mismanagement of that great 
empire. India is the standing mockery of the financial and eco- 
nomic wisdom of which the English think they possess nearly a 
monopoly. Although the country possesses great mineral and 
agricultural wealth, and traditions of manufacture older than the 
Kingdom of England, it has steadily lost ground under English 
rule, and seems to be not far from social and public bankruptcy. 
There is a vast and steadily-increasing debt; the annual deficits are 
greater with every year. Taxation has been carried to the farthest 
point possible. Oppressive monopolies are kept up for the sake of 
revenue ; that of salt, in particular, is ruinous to the health of the 
people and that of their cattle. The opium traffic, which has been 
forced upon China, is defended only on the plea that the Indian 
treasury cannot do without the money. It is expensive to govern 
India by European officers. Men must be paid high salaries to sit 
ten or twenty years on a gunpowder keg, in a temperature so 
intense that no European liver can escape disease. These high 
salaries are hoarded to spend in England; the taxes which native 
rulers squandered among the people from whom they are taken, 
are now sent beyond the seas to enrich England at India’s expense. 
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And as these taxes have to be paid in money, not in kind, the ryot 
is at his wits’ ends to get the amount, which is about seventeen 
per cent. of the average native’s income. He is forced into the 
arms of the native usurers, who charge him cent per cent for every 
loan, and then secure a judgment against him from the English 
court, which hands him over to virtual slavery. There is no bank- 
rupt law in India; the ryo¢ cannot escape by surrendering every- 
thing to the usurer; he is enslaved for life. The contract under 
which he is prosecuted he could not read; but the court assumes 
that he was free in making it, and that it must not go behind the 
written document to ask how it was obtained. He has no redress, 
and England is selling her subjects into slavery in order to secure 
her taxes. 

The usurers get the money by exporting provisions. In the 
midst of famines and scarcities, India sends abroad every year the 
food for want of which her people are dying, in order to secure the 
funds needed to pay the salaries of Englishmen employed in her 
civil and military service. This food cannot be sent into the fam- 
ished districts; there is no market for it there. Their people live 
purely by agriculture, as India has now no manufactures, except a 
few in Bengal and some petty enterprises at the Mission Stations. 
When their crops fail, they have nothing but personal ornaments 
to sell; when these are used up, they sit down and “ die like flies.” 
And before government aid reaches them, they are dead by 
millions. 

And yet it was to purchase Indian manufactures that Europeans 
were first attracted to her coast. But Manchester “cheap and 
nasties”’ have crushed out the wonderful Deccan fabrics; and calico, 
once a Calcutta fabric more costly than, silk, has come to mean a 
coarse cotton fabric made at the other side of the world. In later 
times, and under the protection of a revenue tariff, Bengal has 
begun to make machine-woven cottons for herself and for China 
and Japan; but the clamor of Manchester against this has at last 
prevailed against the urgent representations of Anglo-Indians, and 
the duty is to be removed. And so India is thrust back again into 
the slough of poverty, from which she had hoped to emerge,—the 
poverty of a merely agricultural country, with all her eggs in one 
basket,—and condemned to endure untold agonies whenever a 
severe drought, such as tropical countries rarely escape for long, 
inflicts injuries upon her crops. 
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The remedies for Indian miseries are: (1) the restoration and 
development of her native industries; (2) a good bankrupt law, 
and the requirement that the terms of contracts shall be submitted 
to the courts before ratification; and (3) the promotion of natives 
to every position which they are competent to fill. 

Instead of the real remedies, the English have been wasting 
vast sums upon irrigation works and railroads, which mostly bring 
in but two per cent. a year, and whose erection has cost India mil- 
lions, which she owes in England. The last nostrum proposed, is 
to substitute a gold currency for the silver currency of India,—a 
proposal which has excited the protests of even the champions of 
the single gold standard. They have become, all at once, con- 
scious of the awkward facts as to the relation of the gold supply to 
the world’s demand for that metal, and the unwisdom of trying to 
force the small quantity available for coinage to do duty for another 
two hundred and forty millions of people. And we are rejoiced to 
see that some of the strenuous champions of the exclusive gold 
standard on this side of the water, who could never be got to 
believe these facts when urged on them during our recent contro- 
versies, have become all at once aware of them, when they are 
presented by English authority. 


THE future of the French Republic is made none the more 
certain by the earlier events of M. Grevy’s administration. Indeed, 
the Republic has manifestly lost the services of that cool and clear 
head by his elevation to the presidency. His post is that of a 
national figure-head, without the dignity of hereditary succession. 
He has neither the power which belongs to an irresponsible execu- 
tive chosen by the people, nor that of an indirect sort which accrues 
to a royal dynasty. The head of the cabinet and the president of 
the lower house, are each in a better position for shaping the policy 
of France and securing their favorite ends. 

The defeat of the project to impeach the De Broglie ministry 
was a ministerial victory of the most precarious sort. It was 
manifestly won through an agreement with Gambetta and his per- 
sonal following, and what the terms of the bargain are remains to 
be seen. That astute politician is evidently playing a deeper 
game than as yet appears on the surface. Perhaps his ambition is 
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to reach the position now held by M. Waddington at the head of 
the ministry. At any rate, his whole later career has been such as 
to excite a very just suspicion of the uprightness and the unsel- 
fishness of the man. 

As we foresaw, the Republicans have not had the wisdom to 
refrain from the usual collision with the Roman Catholic Church 
in the matter of education. Instead of adopting the principle of 
freedom of education, under state inspection to secure competence 
in the teachers and thoroughness in the teaching, they have proposed 
a law which prescribes that the members of certain orders of 
monks—the Jesuits, Sulpicians and the like—shall be put on a level 
with foreigners and excluded from all part in education. Such a 
measure is both too great and too little. It effects nothing, except 
to compel endless evasions of the law. The members of the pro- 
scribed orders will enter other orders and will assimilate those to 
their own. Or they will pursue their work as teachers, trusting to 
the unwillingness of the government to make a fuss over a lot of 
priests and their spelling books, or even coveting the glory of 
prosecution as a milder martyrdom. The only thing which would 
give dignity to such a law, is its being the first step towards a 
logical and thorough system of persecution. If the Radicals of 
the Left, whom such legislation represents, mean to treat the priests 
as they would like to treat them, as the priests treated the Protest- 
ants at the end of the seventeenth century, and as the priests were 
themselves treated at the end of the eighteenth, they would com- 
mand our respect as honest men. But this affectation of tolera- 
tion, blended with meddlesomeness and irritation, is like nothing 
but Bunyan’s vision of giants Pope and Pagan grinning in impo- 
tency at the pilgrims who pass their dens. 

This French policy is the more to be deplored, as the rest of . 
Europe seems to be getting to a modus vivendi with the Papacy, 
through which the malignant passions of religious antagonisms 
seem likely to be set at rest. Leo XIII. is evident!y not intent on 
pursuing his predecessor’s policy of irritation. His purpose to 
elevate Dr. Newman, the greatest of the Inopportunists, to the 
Cardinalate, of itself shows that the Church is now more likely to 
come into harmony with the European thought and with the civil 
authorities than at any time since the election of Gregory XVI. 
In Italy, the bishops have been notified that they must obtain the 
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exequatur of the king’s government, or else provide for themselves. 
In Germany the Ku/turkampf is at an end, and although the terms 
of the new settlement of affairs are not yet agreed to, yet it is un- 
derstood that negotiations are under way, and that peace is earn- 
estly desired on both sides. It is only in France that the anti- 
ecclesiastical element, the simple priest-haters, have the control of 
affairs and are doing their utmost to perpetuate the antagonisms 
which have prevailed since the beginning of the decade. 

And no policy could be more suicidal for the French Republic. 
There is but one of two things for a European country to do: to 
break with Rome as England has done, or to come to terms with 
her as Italy has substantially done. But for a political party to 
keep up a running fight @ /’outrance with a Church which is re- 
presented in every corner of the nation, and which has a steadfast 
hold upon the great majority of the believing part of the people, 
and free use of every means to increase the believers, is to doom 
itself to destruction. France cannot refuse Protestantism and ex- 
pect to enjoy the liberties of Protestant nations. And so long as 
the confessional is met at every turn, and the devout masses put 
their consciences into the keeping of the priest, the priest will, in 
the long run, be too much for the Radicals who have nothing to 
oppose to his belief except a string of negations. 

Some very hopeful people look to see France become a Protest- 
ant country, and they point to recent eminent conversions, which 
certainly have occurred more frequently in the last few years than 
formerly. But, at the present rate, it would take a Darwinian era 
to effect such a transformation. Indeed, we doubt whether the 
Gallic mind is capable of such a transformation. There is some- 
thing in the individualism of Protestantism, its subordination of 
social life and its assertion of Biblical authority, which seems alien 
to the French character. Whatever be the form of Christianity 
under which all classes of Frenchmen may finally rally, and find 
the reconciliation of devout faith with free thought, it will be 
something entirely different from what is to be seen in any of the 
Protestant Churches. 

WE had hoped that the new Canadian tariff would be simply 
and impartially protective to their native industries, without any 
discriminations*against or in favor of any other country. But the 
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law, which was adopted and put in force with great haste, seems to 
be aimed at the trade with America, and to favor that with Eng- 
land. In several very important clauses, British goods are ad- 
mitted at a lower rate of duty than is charged upon goods from 
“all other countries,” meaning from across the border. The evi- 
dent purpose is to force the United States to return to the basis of 
the old Reciprocity Treaty, and, indeed, the Governor-General is 
authorized to suspend the collection of duties upon our manufac- 
tures as soon as we agree to take Canadian products free of duty. 

This step our government is certainly not going to take. All 
our manufacturing classes would find it convenient to have Canada 
as an open market for our goods, but they are not likely to favor 
any such measure, as it would alienate the agricultural classes of 
the West from the support of protection. The Canadians are their 
rivals in our produce markets; and our manufacturers, who desire 
protection, know that it must be extended to agriculture as well as 
to manufactures. It is for this reason, among others, that they have 
steadily opposed reciprocity, and will continue to do so. 

The Canadians should make up their minds either to treat 
America like any other country, or to cast in their lot with us asa 
people. Either policy will be appreciated on our side of the bor- 
der, but this coquetting in fiscal diplomacy is altogether unworthy 
of them. They should have formed a juster estimate of their own 
magnitude and importance, than to suppose that any legislation of 
theirs was likely to force our hand, or to compel us to follow suit. 
There is an ancient apologue about an iron and an earthen pot, 
which might furnish a theme for profitable meditation in the legis- 
lative halls of Ottawa. 

If they are not yet prepared for annexation to America, a Zoll- 
verein would furnish the best opportunity for testing beforehand 
what would be the financial effects of that measure. But reciproc- 
ity would merely convert Canada into another zona /ibera, for the 
general smuggling of British manufactures into the United States. 

The English have evidently taken a truer measure of the pos- 
sibilities of Canadian retaliation. They are far more irritated by 
the present provisions of the Canadian law, than hopeful of any 
good effects from it in breaking down the American tariff. And 
they are, in so far, right. But they will find in Canadaa subject 
for profitable reflection, as showing what Free Trade will do for a 
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young and growing country. The contrast of the two sides of the 
Canadian border and the steady immigration of the Canadian peo- 
ple from Free Trade, low taxation, and “the right to buy in the 
cheapest market,” into a country burdened with debt, but bent on 
being industrially independent, tells the story more truly than 
could whole volumes of economic discussion. 

If our trade with Canada is injured at all, it will be by the dis- 
criminating duties, which will tend to bring in English goods to 
the exclusion of our own. Otherwise, no harm will be done. 
Canada, as she grows in wealth and in the rapidity of societary 
circulation, will grow in purchasing power. She will take other 
and higher classes of our products, and in still greater quantities 
than at present, for her home industries will make her more at- 
tractive to foreign immigration. The present effect would be to 
increase the price of our products to Canadians and to reduce the 
profits of the exporters somewhat, if there be any margin for re- 
duction. Until Canada can produce what we are sending, she must 
continue to import ; when she can produce these, she will buy of 
us still better classes of goods. 


THE closing sessions of the Forty-fifth Congress were less re- 
markable for scenes of an unpleasant character than is usually the 
case. The majority in the House were in no haste to push through 
doubtful pieces of legislation, as they foresaw that a special session 
of the new Congress was soon to be held, and they acquiesced in 
their Speaker’s strategy, by which he gave the floor to a bore who 
strove to argue the House into adopting an impossible resolution. 
The sessions were indeed allowed to run into Sunday, following the 
example set by the Puritan Long Parliament on one memorable 
occasion ; but the night sessions were not disgraced by those dis- 
plays of drunken indecency, which have been handed down to us 
as a tradition of the times before the war. 

The Congress which has gone leaves a mixed record behind it. 
Those who think personal honesty is the cure-all of our political 
evils, should cherish a very high regard for it. Never was there a 
Congress more free from corrupt jobs and private. peculations. 
The lobby had less power than ever before, and no Central Illinois 
Railroad charter, no Credit Mobilter scheme could have been car- 
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ried through either house. But partisan passions are just as mis- 
chievous as private selfishness; and probablv no Congress ever 
worked so hard and wasted so much of the nation’s time and 
money for party ends as this one. It would be hard to find any 
which was ever so blind to any considerations of honesty, fair-play 
and courtesy, when these stood in the way of a party triumph. 
There was, indeed, some excuse for this. Hardly ever, since the 
foundation of our government, has there been a time of greater 
political uncertainty, when the power seemed so likely to slip from 
the very hands of those who were grasping it after nearly two de- 
cades of defeat. Every one realizes that the coming presidential 
election is to be one of vast importance to the Democratic party, 
especially, and that if that party fail then, and the Republicans can 
hold out till after the redistribution of power consequent upon the 
census of 1880, they may continue in office indefinitely. In these 
circumstances, violent partisanship was to be expected, and the 
country has had plenty of it. In partisan investigations without 
number, in demagogic legislation, like the Anti-Chinese law which 
the President vetoed, and in attempts to carry political measures 
as appendages to appropriation bills, this Congress did its * level” 
worst to show how men might meet to legislate for the public 
good and yet think of little else than their party’s good. If the 
history of this winter does not open the eyes of the American 
people to the nature and the mischiefs of party spirit, then we 
must go on until this state of things is no longer tolerable, and 
must be swept aside. 

The Republicans are rather better off for the session, through 
the very unfairness of their enemies. Long ago it was announced 
that there was to bea general overhauling of things as soon as the 
Democrats got into power, and a terrible display of Republican 
depravity. For two years past, we have had these disclosures 
always about to be made, but never has anything worth speaking 
of come to light. The whole result seems to be that the party is 
not made up of such scoundrels as the other honestly believes, and 
that the Treasury has been comparatively safe in its hands. The 
worst misdeeds of Republican rule were exposed by a Republican 
Congress, and its Democratic successor has not found the harvest 
as plenteous as it hoped. 
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THE extra session presents at once the Democratic opportunity 
and their temptation. To judge from present indications, they 
seem inclined to embrace both at once,—if that be possible. 
They are anxious at once to shape their actions so as to inspire the 
public with confidence in their discretion, and to achieve the parti- 
san results which can only be reached by inspiring the public with 
alarm. Mr. Randall’s election was a good sign, whether or not it 
was achieved by Mr. Tilden’s influence. The seating Mr. Hull, of 
Florida, was exactly the reverse; it shows that the spirit of parti- 
sanship has not yet been cast out of the House, and that nothing 
will be left undone to add to the slender majority. In these mat- 
ters of election contests, the House is becoming nearly as shameless 
as the English Parliament used to be, and some method like that 
now in use in England, for referring all such cases to an impartial 
tribunal, is very much needed. It would need an amendment to 
the Constitution, however, to give it effect. 

As to the main purpose of the extra session, the abolition of 
protection to the American voter, the party has simply no prospect 
of success. Even Mr. Hayes will not sanction any such law. His 
public utterances on the subject, immediately after the last election, 
are enough to show this. He is not so wedded to his Southern 
policy as to be willing to give the Southerners carte blanche. The 
danger is that some cunning compromise may be passed through 
Congress, by which the present safe-guards shall be minimized and 
pared down, on pretence of economy, until little more than the 
form of protection is left. And Mr. Hayes, we fear, is not the 
man to see through and resist such an attempt. 


Mr. TILDEN is evidently laying his plans for the capture of the 
Democratic nomination to the presidency in 1880; and the indi- 
cations point to his securing a majority of votes in the National 
Convention, although the two-thirds rule gives his opponents an 
opportunity which they will certainly embrace if it be possible. 
As usual, the man’s foes are those of his own household; and Mr. 
Tilden has no such determined enemies as among his old colleagues 
in the Tammany Hall organization. They have spared no pains to 
let the public know that they regard the cipher dispatches as ruin- 
ous to his political reputation, and that they will give a vigorous 
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support to any other available candidate. Nothing remains but to 
break their grasp on the politics of New York City, and to this 
Mr. Tilden’s friend, Mayor Cooper, has addressed himself. The 
last new charter of that much governed city vests the Mayor 
with power of summary removal from office for malfeasance or 
neglect of duty, and every representative of Tammany Hall who 
has not come to terms with Mr. Tilden’s friends, has been or is to 
be turned out, as there was no difficulty in finding charges enough 
against them. The morality of this proceeding is more than 
doubtful. A power vested in Mayor Cooper for great public ends, 
cannot be honestly exercised in behalf of a party candidate.. And 
yet these acts of removal seem to excite but little public reproba- 
tion. The public of that city takes the ground that if the city 
shall get a better government by the change, then there is no harm 
done. And yet these very people keep up an outcry against the 
dishonesty and unscrupulousness of the politicians! 

The Republicans should protest, but do not, because they desire 
nothing better than Mr. Tilden’s renomination. They helped 
Mayor Cooper into the mayoralty, and if he can help Mr. Tilden 
to the nomination, the campaign of 1880 will be all the easier, they 
think. Not only will the bad impression produced by the cipher 
dispatches tell heavily against him with that middle body of voters 
who belong to neither party, but they hope for further and more 
directly inculpating disclosures as regards the count in Louisiana. 

And, for similar reasons, Democrats hope that the Republi- 
cans will nominate Grant. The “stalwarts” have evidently set 
their hearts on his nomination, and the possibility of it seems not 
so remote as it was. But it will be ruinous to the party, if the 
Democrats have any one except Tilden in nomination. In case 
both these candidates are taken up again, it will be, as Senator 
Bayard says,—“a good many of us will have to take to the woods.” 


THE paternal policy of the United States Treasury is continued 
by Secretary Sherman, with as little murmuring or protest on the 
part of those whose interests are affected, as well can be. Govern- 
ment money is still left on deposit, by hundreds of millions, with 
the favored banks, in order to keep the money market easy, and 
stimulate subscriptions to the four-per-cent loan. Good authority 
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among the bankers estimates the amount at $240,000,000, and the 
lowest estimate we know of puts it at $150,000,000. We presume 
that these deposits are covered by deposits of United States securi- 
ties; but this use of the banks is manifestly not within the intent of the 
law which authorizes the Treasury to designate certain of the banks 
as depositaries of the United States. The law was intended, we take 
it, to accommodate the collectors of United States taxes in vari- 
ous parts of the country, where there is no Sub-Treasury at hand. 
It was not meant to give the Secretary of the Treasury the control 
of the money market. 

The large sales of the four per cents. during the opening 
months of the year, has been little more than a symptom of the 
depressed condition of the money market. It has been parallel 
with the general advance in all sorts of stocks,—good and bad. 
This advance has been held up as an evidence of renewed prosper- 
ity; it is anything but that. It is due, on the one hand, to the 
steady pressure of government money on all the avenues of de- 
mand. For six months past, loans, large or small, have been 
obtainable at certain New York banks at the rate of one and two 
per cent. per annum. It is due, on the other hand, to the dulness 
of business enterprise. The circulation of money has become 
slow, and capitalists are buying stocks and bonds, not because 
they really want them, or believe them to be cheap, but because 
they think they run less risk in holding them than in using money 
for business investments. Dead money and dead trade codperate 
with the Treasury policy in bringing about this encouraging 
advance. 

These are signs of the times which seem to threaten that the 
Treasury cannot always secure the state of things which best helps 
its funding operations. It can frighten trustees, guardians and 
savings banks into buying its four per cents., for fear they should 
have idle money left on their hands. It can stimulate speculative 
purchases of bonds. But it cannot make sure that when the time 
comes to pay for the new bonds, the speculators will have the 
money in hand. It cannot make sure that the dates fixed for pay- 
ment will not coincide with a conjuncture of circumstances, produ- 
cing a tight money market. it cannot foresee a forced suspension 
of all the New Orleans banks, who can pay out nothing more until 
they get their legal reserves home from New York; it cannot fore- 
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see the consequent drain of the greenbacks Southward, and the 
advance of interest on investment loans to seven per cent. And 
not foreseeing these things, it is daily liable to shipwreck through 
its own reckless steering. The day is possibly not far distant when 
it will have to dishonor its own promises, by confessing its inability 
to pay coin for the bonds it has called in for redemption. 

This New Orleans business brings to light another mischievous 
phase of the monetary situation. Under the present law, a na- 
tional bank can send the larger portion of the legal reserve required 
for the redemption of its notes to New York, and keep it there while 
receiving interest on it asa loan. The effect of this is mischievous, 
both to the nation at large and to the locality of the bank itself. 
The former mischief we have repeatedly pointed out. It centralizes 
the money power of the country in the city which competes with 
’Frisco for the honor of being the head-quarters of financial gambling. 
It keeps the New York banks perpetually ready to advance money 
on call loans for speculative purposes. It gives that city the spe- 
cial facilities which have lead the Treasury to attempt to resume 
specie payments in one corner of the continent. It gives to the 
banks of that city a degree of financial power out of all proportion 
to their real weight and capital, and enables them, as New York 
papers have boasted repeatedly, to dictate financial law to the 
whole continent and to set at defiance the actual laws of the land 
as formulated by Congress. The repeal of the absurd law prescrib- 
ing that the taxes of New York State should be paid in gold, was 
actually opposed on the ground that the state legislature, in thus 
putting itself in accord with the law of the nation, brings itself 
into collision with the real power which gives law on questions of 
finance, and forces the ideas of Wall street upon the whole nation. 
And the outcry against the very sessions of Congress, and especi- 
ally against all its proposals for financial legislation, are due pri- 
marily to the jealousy felt by this unrecognized legislature towards 
that which the law recognizes. 

The New Orleans suspension brings to light the other side of 
the mischief. The law allowing the banks to keep their reserves 
in New York, drains each district of the country of its monetary 
resources, diminishes the amount of monetary accommodation 
needed for local development, checks thereby the societary circu- 
lation, and exposes the community to disorders and interruptions 
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of its business. It doubles the risk of disturbance, by making the 
centre share in every shock given at the circumference, and the 
circumference in every shock felt at the centre. 

A bill to put a stop to this anomalous course of things is now 
in the hands of the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. Its passage would be one of the greatest benefits Congress 
could confer upon the country at large. 





GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF THE INSANE. 


T is now more than a generation since we permitted to grow up 
| among us aman of science known as an alienist. He is one 
who studies the diseases of the mind, and the methods of curing 
them ;—here his usefulness begins and ends. The extent to which 
the knowledge of mental diseases has advanced, and cures have 
been increased, is proportioned to his general medical knowledge. 
The men who revolutionized the whole treatment of the insane, a re- 
volution which consisted in giving the mentally sick the same place 
in our sympathy and care that is given to the physically sick, were 
different, with a difference that goes to the very root of things, 
from the modern insanity expert. Now, it is not a little singular 
that in all that yet remains to be done, opposition comes from a 
single class,—the alienists. The same class that stood in the way 
of reform in America, when insanity, as a disease, was not lifted 
above the level of demonology, yet stands in the way of intelligent 
government of the funds for the support of the insane, and the 
proper personal control of the unfortunate himself. In the almost 
exact ratio in which the so-called treatment of the insane has 
become a speciality, a profession, a calling, distinct from a broad 
and rational medical knowledge, has the usefulness and trust- 
worthiness of the insanity doctor lessened. 

The American Association of Asylum Superintendents, which 
has preserved its organization and membership with the exclusive- 
ness of a trade union, formally resolved that no one shall be appointed 
to the medical charge of an asylum except those who have been 
bred to the profession of an alienist in an asylum. It were better 
had they resolved, before all things, he must be a good physician. 
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All the advances in our knowledge of mental diseases, and all 
the humane reformation in the treatment of the insane, were made 
by men who were, in no sense, specialists after the manner of the 
American Association of Superintendents. 

In America is to be found the strongest possible illustration of 
the truth of what we have asserted. The medical history of the 
management of the insane in this country, shows for twenty years 
we had the leadership of the world. In this country the humane 
teachings of Pinel, of Tuke and Conally found a congenial soil. Dur- 
ing this time specialism held no place in the government of our asy- 
lums. The early superintendents were simply large-hearted and 
good physicians. Their sympathies were not yet hampered by a 
narrow, special training. They were thus prepared to profit by 
the example and experience of others. The result was, that we 
became the exponents of liberalism in the management of the 
insane. Non-restraint and employment—conditions that are 
termed the moral treatment—seemed in a fair way to become the 
national characteristics in the cure of insanity. But all this was 
changed. The period at which this change occurred is significant. 
Dr. Folsom, in his recent book, “ Diseases of the Mind,” fixes the rise 
and decline of this period during the time Dr. Bell was in charge 
of the McLean Asylum. The dates are from 1837 to 1857. In 
1844 the Association of American Superintendents was formed. 
The members of this association were not long in confining 
appointments to their own ranks; they catered to a class-feeling to 
the extent that to-day, in this country, there is no body of men 
so exclusive, or jealous of their prerogatives, as the American 
alienist. 

Here, then, is the first point at which government supervision 
may enter. Since for twenty years the treatment of the insane in 
this country has been stationary, while in other countries there has 
been a continual advance, it is reasonable to conclude that the men 
who have had the undisputed control of our asylums are them- 
selves at fault. We believe that the error lies not in the special 
training, but in the material out of which they have made spec- 
ialists. Instead of selecting thoroughly educated medical men, 
asylum physicians are selected from among recent graduates; or 
are men who, owing to lack of energy to compete with their 
more active brethren, have failed in private practice. How else 
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may we explain the almost absolute absence, for nearly twenty 
years, of any original contributions to the literature of the pathol- 
ogy or treatment of mental diseases? The only remedy, in the 
present state of affairs, appears to exist in the proper examination 
of all candidates for asylum appointments, by a governing board, 
independent of the trustees or superintendents of asylums. 

In the appointment of superintendents, the public ought to have 
the benefit of a competitive examination. Under the American 
system, the law generally confers upon the board of trustees, or 
managers, the power to appoint the superintendents of asylums. 
It is possible that the following, taken from the edicts of the Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents on the organization of asylums, may 
throw some light on the means taken to secure appointments. At 
a meeting held in Baltimore, May, 1853, the following resolution 
was adopted :—*The Board of Trustees should be composed of 
individuals distinguished for liberality, intelligence and active 
benevolence; above all, political influence.” It is not singular that 
the American system should become a reproach to us, when such 
a proposition is to be found among the articles of faith held by 
American alienists. 

Admitting that flesh is heir to no ill that appeals so strongly to 
the sympathy of all right-thinking people as insanity, yet we have 
others among us who are equally entitled to share in the public 
sympathy and purse. Humanity has too many attributes of mis- 
ery for us to lavish upon one form of ill that which ought to be 
distributed among many. Proper expenditure, just apportionment, 
are parts of true charity. Charity contends with a sea of trouble; 
with means always limited, sufficient, at the best, only to mitigate, 
never to cure; to ease a burden, never to remove it. In irrespon- 
sible asylum management, right, justice and equality have been 
defeated in the use of the public funds, due mainly, we think, to the 
fact that the asylum managers are selected for having “ above all, 
political influence.” Referring to the state of New York, it is safe 
to say that the entire administration of the charities of the state 
has been crippled by the reckless extravagance in the building and 
equipment of its insane asylums. 

It is intended in these three buildings to increase the asylum 
accommodation of the state, four hundred beds. This is an outlay 
of over $5,000 for each inmate. The structure being half com- 
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pleted, this great sum of money will be at least doubled, to say 
nothing about the final equipment of the buildings, which will 
raise the cost of each inmate to the sum of $10,000. This is equal 
to giving to every two indigent persons so confined, a palatial resi- 
dence costing $20,000. It exceeds, by seven times, the average 
savings, at the completion of life, for each man in the community, 
not a pauper. But the reaction of this criminal recklessness, upon 
the minds of those who have in charge the appropriation of public 
money to the charities of the state, was most disastrous to all in- 
stitutions depending to any extent upon state aid for their support. 
But few, except those which were the property of the state, re- 
ceived any money. 

Glancing at the condition of affairs in another state, we find the 
same reckless extravagance. The State of Massachusetts, in order 
to further accommodate the insane of the state, determined to 
build a new hospital at Danvers. The state appropriated $650,000, 
an estimated cost of $1,500 for each patient. An insane-expert 
was appointed to overlook the construction, and commissioners 
were appointed also. The first duty of these men was to call for 
more money. Nothing less than $900,000 would carry out the 
plan adopted. This demand was granted. They began work, and 
it was then discovered that every thing was under-estimated and 
that $600,000 additional was needed. Here isa total of $1,500,000, 
a cost of over $3,000 for each inmate,—or double the original esti- 
mate,—an excess which the consulting architect attributed to the 
recommendations of the insane-experts. 

Taking the country at large, we find the same extravagance 
prevailing, to the extent of absolute corruption. Placing the insane 
population at forty-five thousand, it is safe to estimate that eighty 
per cent. are supported at the public charge, and ninety-five per 
cent. in buildings maintained by public charge or endowment. 
These buildings cost in round numbers $35,000,000, a sum equal to 
$1,000 for each inmate. Of this expenditure, $15,000,000 has 
been made in the last ten years. In the Eastern States, nine asy- 
lums may be named that cost, in the aggregate, $14,000,000, equal 
to the sum of $3,000 for each insane inmate. Those who regard 
the luxuries and appointments of a first-class hotel as furnishing 
all that can be desired in the way of bodily comfort, may be able 
to form an idea of the luxury of surroundings this places, or ought 
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to place, at the command of each inmate, when they are told that 
ten of the most expensive and luxurious hotels are built and 
equipped at a cost of $1,500 for each guest. Common sense tells 
us that this vast expenditure is not necessary. Luxury cannot re- 
place humane skill. Now in England, with a hard-working gov- 
ernmental supervision, which controls the erection of buildings as 
well as the personal care of the inmates, we find modern asylums 
constructed at one-tenth the maximum and one-half the minimum 
cost of recent American hospitals. 

The main source of this evil is, that specialism is given full 
sway in the planning and construction, aided by what Governor 
Tilden calls the “ rapacity of local expenditure.” In proof of this, 
we quote the following from the report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Charities, regarding the disasters in the building of asylums at 
Danvers and Worcester: “The reliance of building commission- 
ers for guidance too implicitly upon the opinions of superintend- 
ents of asylums, supposed to be competent to advise what ought 
to be done, and omitting to apply their own good sense to the 
matter ; as also, the facility of getting appropriations from legisla- 
tive bodies for objects that engage their sympathy.” 

In the majority of cases the interest on the difference between 
the original estimate of the cost of construction and the actual 
sum expended in the completion of the building is nearly sufficient 
to give the asylum its annual income. Any reasonable man will 
recognize the fact that these abuses of a public trust can only be 
prevented by rigid laws, the execution of which is placed in the 
hands of central governing boards, which will govern in the inter- 
est of sane and insane alike. No other means will avail to turn 
aside this current of perverted charity. 

We have found, both in the men who are called insanity 
experts, and the buildings in which the insane are confined, valid 
reasons for demanding government supervision. Let us enter 
these buildings and search further. Here we are brought face to 
face with what is called the American system of insane treatment, 
and in which it is the boast and pride of native alienists that the 
public has entire confidence. Dr. Ordronaux, State Commissioner 
in Lunacy for the State of New York, endeavors, in his report for 
1877, to show that not only are the fears of the people groundless, 
but that the people do not entertain doubt of the humane manage- 
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ment of the asylums. In proof of his position, he uses the argu- 
ment that the persons who circulate stories of ill treatment are 
lunatics, discharged uncured; that a person cured of insanity is 
too happy to dwell upon his ills. “They are,” he says, “ not the 
ones to dabble with the feet (?) of memory, in the turbid waters of 
a disordered mind.” But the truth is, that neither the Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy, nor asylum superintendents, are in a position to 
know what the public say or think of the treatment of patients in 
asylums. Any physician who, in the course of practice, has occa- 
sion to join in a certificate of lunacy, can testify to the difficulty 
he encounters in gaining the consent of relatives to the commit- 
ment of an insane person to an asylum. Rumors, many of them 
absurd and false, are drifting about. Now and then, as we all 
know, comes to usa true tale of wrong-doing, that brings shame 
and disgrace to those who take pride in American institutions. 

The reason becomes clear if we examine a few of the principal 
features of what is called the “ American system.” There is 
nothing in this system that is distinctively American, in the sense 
of having originated here; or of being the natural outgrowth of 
our institutions. It is the effete and abandoned plan of &sylum 
treatment prevalent in England and on the Continent half a cen- 
tury ago, and has become American simply through want of 
growth. The name is used, when used at all abroad, as a term of 
reproach, and as being in existence among us alone of civilized 
nations. Considered broadly, the system has two leading traits,— 
restraint and non-employment. It is believed and taught by 
insanity experts here, that it is good for a mad-man to be tied 
down, to have his arms confined in a muff or strait-jacket. It is 
supposed that his mind is made clear by confinement in a dark 
room. He is supposed to be made cheerful by seclusion from his 
fellows. These things are done for his good. When men who 
claim special knowledge tell the public that this the only proper 
way to treat the insane, nine-tenths of the people believe it. It is 
barely possible that it is the easiest way to treat the insane. It 
certainly requires no very profound knowledge to turn a key on a 
man who is unpleasantly noisy. 

Aside from the matter of occasional seclusion and restraint as 
a means of treatment, it must be understood that when these are 
reduced to a system, they cease to exist as a measure of cure. If 
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an insane person is habitually locked into a room at night, seclu- 
sion cannot be used in accordance with the various phases of his 
disease. American asylums are built with special reference to this 
isolation of patients. The new asylum, at Danvers, has no associ- 
ated dormitories, and this is true of nearly every recently-con- 
structed hospital. 

Personal restraint by special means of duress, muffs, strait-jackets 
and straps, are standard means of treatment ; to what extent it is 
impossible to say, as superintendents are careful not to publish 
details. Dr. Folsom, in speaking of the present condition of the 
insane, says that a superintendent in Texas found “ restraint 
chairs,” dark rooms, iron hand-cuffs, locked boxes and cold shower 
baths in common use. In 1876, chains were still in use in the 
department for the insane in the Baltimore almshouse. At Dan- 
vers, dark rooms are provided for five per cent. of the patients 
at one time. A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical Four- 
nal says :—‘ We try to be too safe. We sacrifice cures and the 
comfort of our patients to our fears of accident. It is so easy to 
trust to a camisole, or bed-straps, or bars or bolts, that we do not 
take time to make accurate and careful diagnoses, and to discrimi- 
nate, as fully as we ought, between patients who can be trusted 
and those who cannot,” 

With a view of contrasting what American alienists say is neces- 
sary, and what really may be done under an enlightened manage- 
ment, we shall glance at the treatment of English superintendents. 

At West Riding, among fifteen hundred patients, only two 
cases of seclusion in a year; at the Dorset county asylum, there 
were five hundred and two inmates and two cases of seclusion, no 
case of restraint; at Brookwood, six hundred and _ forty-five 
inmates and no case of seclusion in four years; at Glamorgan, five 
hundred cases and two instances of seclusion; at Devon county 
asylum, six hundred and eighty-one inmates and no restraints; at 
Broadmoor, with five hundred and sixty-three inmates, two hun- 
dred and four of whom were sent for murder, and one hundred 
and ten for attempt to murder, there was no form of restraint 
used in a year. The difference in treatment between the two 
countries is that which exists between personal liberty and serf- 
dem; feeling secure, in one instance, in a humane care, and in 
the other, living in a ceaseless terror of bonds and in the humilia- 
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tion of fear. Insanity does not extinguish the animal faculties. 
Resistance, revenge, anger, fear, exist and react with the same 
malevolence in sane and insane. The patient is demented, not 
insane, whose innate sense of animal resistance is not roused by 
the torturing machinery of asylum restraint. He is made deeply, 
terribly mad,—a mad animal instead of a mad man. 

The efficient, faithful, painstaking. Lunacy Boards of Great 
Britain are, more than any other influence, the promoters of the 
non-restraint system of that country. Exercising a patient and 
persistent moral force, they have grafted permanently the philan- 
thropic theories of the men who originated this plan of freedom 
from bonds upon the asylum management of England. The 
American system will never stand the test of government super- 
vision. It can thrive only in darkness, protected by the exclusive- 
ness and haughty intolerance that characterize our asylum 
management. In many, if not all, of our asylums, restraint is not 
prescribed by the medical officers, but is practised by nurses and 
attendants, on their own unlicensed authority. The locking a pa- 
tient in his room is too common to be reported to a medical offi- 
cer; the bed straps and camisole are in such constant and habitual 
use that there seems to be no more need of reporting their appli- 
cation to an excited patient than the giving of his nightly opiate. 
This is wrong ; but it cannot be avoided until the medical authority 
is brought under the rigid control of a supervising power: Reform 
must begin at the top and work downward, a sort of mining process 
in the cause of humanity. 

Bad as our system of restraint is, there is, underlying it, and a 
necessary part of it, something worse. This is the compulsory 
idleness of asylum inmates. Here and there an adventurous alien- 
ist among us has endeavored to establish a plan of labor for the 
insane, but, cried down by his guild, and lacking all outside support, 
these attempts have ended in failure. In order to show that in- 
dustrial employment may be extended generally to the insane, let 
us examine the extent to which this system is carried abroad. In 
the lunatic wards of poor-houses and parochial asylums of Scotland 
we find, in the report referred to, the following figures. In the 
Barony asylum, of one hundred and sixty inmates, one hundred 
and twenty-three were employed ; at Burgh, of twenty-two men, 
six were at work with an attendant, and six went every day toand 
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from their work in town, unattended. At Dundee poor-house the 
“means of industrial employment for both sexes were said to be 
ample.” At Hamilton poor-house a large proportion of the in- 
mates were employed, and the commissioners add: “It is beyond 
question that their health and happiness have been increased by 
the steady occupation in the open air which has been so afforded.” 

In England we find that at the Derby county asylum, witha popu- 
lation of two hundred and sixty-seven male and four hundred and 
fourteen female pauper insane, two hundred and twenty men and 
two hundred and thirty women were given occupation. This is 
the state of affairs abroad, with quiet contentment, and no need of 
either seclusion or restraint. Governmental supervision has done 
this and it can accomplish the same results with us. But it is vain 
to expect this reform except as it is enforced at the hand of men 
empowered to do it. Alienists among us, instead of seeking to 
profit by the example set them by the English and Scotch super- 
intendents, are even presuming to look down upon the humane 
system that gives these grand results, and to claim for the Ameri- 
can asylums superior management. 

Let us leave the asylum proper, and turn our attention to the 
condition of the insane in county poor-houses and asylums. Since 
the days that the curse of slavery was wiped off the land, no sub- 
ject so full of horrors was ever afforded to human pen. There is 
no standard of misery by which this can be measured. The 
wretchedness of these poor creatures seems a realization of a Dan- 
tesque ideal. We shall recount simply the bare facts. In the state 
of New York we may follow the report of the late Dr. Willard, 
without conflicting materially with the facts as they exist to-day. 

The insane ward of the poor house of Albany county, was 
originally built to contain thirty-one, yet there were crowded into 
it at one time one hundred and twenty inmates. “Many of them 
obeying the calls of nature without reference to time or place, 
some perhaps in convulsions, others roaring, whilst the timid and 
retreating are trying to escape from the screams and vocifera- 
tions of the more turbulent.”” All “ have to remain in the hall to- 
gether, during the long weary hours of the day.” In Brown county 
there are twenty-one lunatics; four males and one female are in 
constant restraint by handcuffs or otherwise. Other forms of re- 
straint are persuasion and confinement. “Whipping is seldom 
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resorted to.” In Cayuga county two insane persons were confined 
in strong cells with no openings for light or air. ‘ Those confined 
were filthy in a superlative degree, and their excrements spread 
over the floor, on the walls and over their persons, with no means 
of ventilation; the stench at their cell doors was excessively offen- 
sive,” 

“Tt is a sad spectacle to humanity, that which is reached in the 
condition of the insane paupers of Columbia county.” Twenty-six 
were noted as filthy. Twelve sleep on straw like hogs. The fe- 
males have a change of under-garments, the males none. None 
had stockings during the winter. There is no convenience for out- 
door exercise. No provision is made for medical treatment. In 
Courtland county poor house the cells for the insane are five-and-a- 
half by six-and-a-half feet large. ‘Several were confined without 
the privilege of coming daily to the open air.” The violent are 
confined by the strait-jacket. In Delaware county the insane are 
confined in rooms or cells four by eight feet, “lighted and venti- 
lated by a diamond hole in the door.’”’ Beds are on the floor, with 
nothing to separate them from where they sit except a piece of 
plank set up edgewise, and “are filthy at all times.” Two have 
been so confined for ¢wenty-one years. The Dutchess county poor 
house is “ about as unfit a place for the insane as could be arranged. 
It involves their continual confinement in small cells. It does not 
admit a proper separation of the sexes, or of the violent from the 
mild, or of proper provision for out-of-door exercise for either.” 
“In Franklin county, two or three sleep on straw without other 
bedding. Inthe day time the sexes mix as they please. They 
have no change of undergarments.” In Madison county the males 
were in a state of nudity; the females wore only chemises. 

To add to this list of horrors is needless. Here are ten counties 
out of fifty-six composing the state. The history of one is that of 
nearly all. They differ in misery only as one misery may differ 
from another, in degree, not in kind. 

In the report of the Secretary of the State Board of Health of 
the State of Maryland, we find evidence brought down to 1877. 
But why repeat the terrible details? More than enough has been 
cited to show the need of rigid government supervision of the in- 
sane, that will extend a protecting arm over the lunatic wherever 
found. 
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We have gone over the field, showing at every step the need of 
government supervision. But it may be answered, that in the 
state of New York they have done well and wisely. They have a 
commissioner of lunacy, acting under a law recently passed and in 
operation. It is necessary, therefore, that we should show briefly 
what sort of a commissioner, acting under what kind of a law, and 
with what effect upon the happiness and welfare of the insane, in 
order to clear the way for a statement of the remedy our needs 
require. 

The law under which the Commissioner in Lunacy of New 
York is acting, passed the Legislature of that state, May, 1874. 
It provides for the appointment of an experienced and competent 
physician, to be known as the State Commissioner in Lunacy. He 
shall report the condition of the insane and idiotic in the state, and 
the management and conduct of the asylums and other institu- 
tions, public and private. He is empowed to issue compulsory 
processes for the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths, inquire 
into any case of wrong treatment or neglect of a lunatic, or of one 
wrongfully deprived of his liberty in any asylum, and shall report 
the facts to a justice of the Supreme Court, who shall grant the 
necessary relief. But whatever good the Commissioner may be 
able to accomplish under the above provisions, is nullified by a 
clause which precedes all this. It is so significant that we shall 
quote the exact words. “The duties of said Commissionei in 
regard to the insane shall be performed so as not to prejudice the 
established and reasonable regulations of such asylums and institu- 
tions aforesaid.’”’ This becomes doubly significant when the reader 
is informed that this law was drafted by the hand of a professed 
insanity expert, and no other than the present Commissioner. 
Why, in drawing up this law, he should have completely deprived 
his hands of all power to redress “established” wrongs, it is impos- 
sible to say. Another provision directs that he shall report, from 
time to time, the “results of the treatment of the insane in other 
states and countries.” 

So much for the law; now we shall examine the manner in 
which the law is obeyed by the very man who was responsible— 
we were tempted to say guilty—of drafting it. Since the passage 
of the law, we have from his hands four reports. In the matter 
of the condition and treatment of the insane in the regular asy- 
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lums, in the two reports before us, those for 1875 and ’76, we have 
not a word. How they are fed and clothed, how secluded, con- 
fined or restrained, we do not know. Concerning the condition of 
the insane in the county poor-houses, in view of the terrible state 
of affairs that exist in many of them, the information in the 
reports named is of such a wonderful character that we are obliged 
to give the Commissioner the benefit of a full quotation. We 
extract the information at random. “ Niagara House has been 
repainted outside and in. Onondaga—necessary repairs made. 
Oswego—some painting and repairing. Poughkeepsie City Alms- 
house—house repainted. Rensselaer—some painting on outside. 
Schoharie—tin roof and kitchen floor painted.” 

Thus we know of the condition of the helpless insane in the 
poor-houses, as the Commissioner interprets the law. In order to 
show what the inspection and report of the almshouses may be 
made, we copy the following from the Sixteenth Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland. It stands out against the 
back-ground of this American report, with the bold contrast of a 
silhouette. 

«Lunatic Warps, LINLITHGOW PooR-HOUSE, 
“ 22d October, 1873. 

“The present population consists of fifteen men and fifteen 
women. * * * * * The register of restraint and seclusion 
contains four entries, most of which refer to M. S., a troublesome 
epileptic, whose removal to the District Asylum is recommended. 

“ The patients were all in good bodily health, and their appear- 
ance indicated a sufficient dietary. Their condition, as regards 
personal cleanliness, was carefully inquired into, and with very sat- 
isfactory results. Exclusive of shoes or boots, the in-door clothing 
of each male patient weighed about nine pounds and twelve 
ounces; and of each female patient, ten pounds and six ounces. 
The average weight of the bed coverings was sixteen pounds and 
fourteen ounces.” 

Having said and proved so much concerning the need of gov- 
ernment supervision, the reader has a right to demand that some 
suitable plan of supervision be suggested. It is not difficult to do 
so without suggesting anything like experimental legislation. We 
have simply to profit by the experience of other countries. The 
Association of American Superintendents, for the last fifteen years, 
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having shown their inaptitude for instruction of this nature, the 
only way of reaching reform appears to be to create something 
equivalent to the British Boards of Lunacy. There may be a dif- 
ference in the social factors of the two countries, but we are suffi- 
ciently one people for reform measures that have accomplished 
good results in one one country to effect like results in the other. 
We have ample knowledge of the organization and duties of 
the British Lunacy Boards. These boards represent the govern- 
ment in their relation to all institutions that have the custody of 
the insane. Their care and supervision of the insane penetrate 
into the bosom of the private family. They guard the personal 
freedom of every person, be he gentleman or pauper, against 
encroachment upon it by false charges of insanity. At varying 
periods they see every patient apart from the officers of the asylum, 
and listen to any complaints that may be made. They follow up 
charges against the management of asylums vigorously and impar- 
tially. 
In the matter of the seclusion or restraint of a patient, the 
Commissioners are very rigid in their supervision. They require a 
very complete set of records to be kept, in which the cause, dura- 
tion and method of restraint are recorded, with all the attendant 
circumstances, all of which are annually published in their reports. 
We need but profit by the experience of others to give this 
needed legislation definite shape. We have not to invent or exper- 
iment in order to find the means of correcting evils that have 
made us a by-word and reproach among civilized nations. We 
need boards of lunacy commissioners in every state; not boards of 
one-man power, and he an alienist, tied hand and foot by the pre- 
judices of his class, but boards made up of men of broad profes- 
sional culture, and of sufficient moral courage to discharge fearlessly 
their important duties. Ety Van DE WarkeR, M. D. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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OUR PRESENT RACE DETERIORATION: AN ARGU- 
MENT FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION.* 


HE subject chosen for discussion may be considered extra- 
medical, yet it must be allowed that a doctor’s field of 
observation and discussion ought to be practically unlimited. 
Any thing, indeed, which concerns the prosperity of his age, is one 
he is called upon to investigate. Medicine alone will never cure 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. The laws of Physiology must be 
known, to promote health and healthful civilization. Any race or 
nation which does not know and observe such laws, must degen- 
erate. Our school teachers and children should, from their earli- 
est years, be thoroughly rooted and grounded in them. 

This, as well as other important scientific knowledge, could 
readily be made attractive through Pantographic object lessons. 
Exercises and charts could be made the vehicle for conveying solid 
information to replace the nonsense now made use of in first 
lessons. 

It is perfectly patent to all thinking persons, that our popular 
education is not the panacea for all the ills that afflict society, as 
has been fondly believed. It requires no special observation, ex- 
cept to the wilfully blind, to see plainly enough race deterioration 
going on around us. Prisons and prisoners, almshouses, paupers 
and tramps, insane asylums and insane. The increasing demand 
for hospitals, reformatories and all such institutions are multiplying, 
out of proportion to the increase of population. Consumption and 
other scrofulous diseases can readily be traced as the direct result 
of our education. 

An excess of two or three hours study a day for all children 
under twelve years of age, is absolute cruelty. Two or three 
hours mental work daily, throughout the year, would be better than 
the present system. It would reach all classes, especially those for 
whom the public schools were particularly intended, the unschooled 
twenty thousand, and the sixty per cent. of our children who 
graduate trom our primaries and secondaries. Poor parents cannot 
afford to give the whole time of their children to the schools, and 
it is better for the child’s morals and future usefulness that they 
cannot. Some kind of handicraft should be begun in the primary 

* Read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, February 13th, 1879. ' 
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school and should follow the pupil all the way through, as it would 
generally benefit both the moral and physical culture. 

The time under twelve years should be divided thus, to insure 
future health and usefulness :—Twelve hours in bed ; three at men- 
tal, three at manual work; and six in open-air exercises of some 
kind,—cultivating the soil the most invigorating. Crowding into 
cities of all, and especially the poor, should be discouraged. Each 
family should have its own plot of ground for the exercise and 
work of the children. 

A child can be reared to be healthful and industrious, while to 
cure a diseased body or reform the criminal is a very doubtful 
matter; therefore, look well to the children. 

Under a rational education they would grow up and find their 
pleasure in more elevating and less debasing 4gnusements than now 
gratify them. There is no valid reason why education should not 
go on for life, instead of stopping at eight, ten, twelve or fifteen, on 
account of broken-down health, headache, ruined eyes, or any 
other cause. Acquiring a thorough education should be as natural 
and physiological a process as eating or breathing. 

“Of 731 collegiate scholars, 296, or 40 per cent., suffered fre- 
quent headache. Of 3,564 scholars of public schools, 974, or 27.3 
per cent., suffered from headache. Bleeding from the nose was found 
in 20 per cent. Spinal diseases were found in 20 per cent., and of 
these, 84.9 per cent. were females.” 

“One hundred and forty-six physicians of Massachusetts have 
declared that our system of education promotes consumption.” 

“To tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of thous- 
ands that survive with feeble constitutions, and millions that grow 
up with constitutions not so strong as they should be, and you will 
have some idea of the curse inflicted on their offspring by parents 
ignorant of the laws of life. Do but consider for a moment, that 
the regimen to which children are subject is hourly telling upon 
them, to their life-long injury or benefit, and that there are twenty 
ways of going wrong to one way of going right, and you will get 
some idea of the enormous mischief that is almost everywhere 
inflicted by the thoughtless, hap-hazard system in common use. 
Is it decided that a boy shall be clothed in some flimsy short dress, 
and be allowed to go playing about with limbs reddened by cold? 
The decision will tell on his whole future existence,—either in ill- 
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ness or in stunted growth, or in deficient energy, or in a maturity 
less vigorous than it ought to have been, and consequent hindran- 
-ces to success and happiness, and inflict disease and premature 
death, not only on him, but on his descendants.”—-Herbert Spen- 
cer. 

Mr. Hilary Bygrave says, of our young people :— 

“If there is one thing more than another lacking in the young 
people of our time, it is force of character, self-reliance, courage 
to meet and grapple with the stern realities of life. Never, per- 
haps, were young people so well cared for, so well clad, so well 
educated, in the technical sense; never was the path of life made 
so smooth before them ; ae yet there seems to be a feeling that 
they are wanting in the grit, endurance, independence and force 
which belonged to former generations.” 2 

Another author says :— 

1. “That the public school does not go down low enough into 
the strata of humanity to affect the very classes that have most 
need of it. 

2. “That school instruction deals too much with technical 
scholarship, and too little with practical utilities. 

3. “That a knowledge of some form of industrial labor is at 
least as necessary as a knowledge of books.” 

Mr. Wendell Phillips says :— 

“The fact is, that many young people, graduates of our public 
schools, are not capable of doing any work for which anyone 
should pay a dollar; nor can they write a decent letter, nor 
even read a newspaper well. The old New England system, 
which made a boy work six months by his father’s side, on the 
farm or in the workshop, after he had been six months at school, 
was better than the present one. From sucha system it was possi- 
ble to get such a man as Theodore Parker. Now the public school 
hands a child to its parents with no means of earning its bread.” 

The following is a sample of the language used by the various 
prison authorities of our country in their annual reports: 

“ Millions are annually expended in this state (Connecticut), to 
secure our youth the advantages of a good common school educa- 
tion, with the general impression that such instruction is a sure 
preventive of crime. Without intending the slightest reflection 
against this happy conclusion, we find our penitentiaries are filling 
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up with many well-educated young men, who, on investigation, 
have never been indentured to any regular trade or business, and, 
without employment, are easily led into temptation and vice. 

“On careful inquiry of our younger prisoners, we find it is not 
the want of a common school education, so much as the need of a 
good trade, with its habits of thrift, industry and common employ- 
ment, that crowds our streets with paupers and our state prisons 
with convicts. With these facts staring us in the face, from all 
the jails, work-houses and penitentiaries of our state, is it not time 
for some legislation to restore the old apprentice system, with its 
binding indentures, legal protection, and encouragement in the 
effort to acquire some mechanical trade or business education ?” 

Here is another startling view of our educational shortcomings, 
presented by the Louisville Courter-Fournal. It thus speaks of 
the mighty host of untaught children: 

“ There are fifteen millions of children in the United States, who 
may be classed under the head of school children. Of these, are 
enrolled in public schools about nine millions, and the average 
daily attendance is only about four million, two hundred and fifty 
thousand. It follows that some millions of children in this country 
do not have school training of any kind. This is a dark picture, 
and one which, in view of the law of universal suffrage, becomes 
very appalling. We may assume that six millions of children are 
either in public or private schools. This pupil host represents the 
forces which are to rule their country hereafter.” 

It is estimated that there are about twenty thousand children 
in this city who live in the alleys and by-ways, who are schooled 
in nothing but vice and crime, who are thus especially prepared to 
graduate at some near day from our criminal, pauper, or benevo- 
lent institutions, forever during their brief, diseased existence, 
supported at the expense of the community. It does seem that 
the state should take entire possession of these waifs of humanity, 
from their earliest infancy, and educate them in a way that they 
will be a source of revenue instead of an expense; for, sooner or 
later, they must come under our care. 

I think it behooves our churches to lend a helping hand in this 
matter. It is not all of Christianity to be so interested in the sal- 
vation of one’s own soul that the care of others is neglected,—to 
listen to able and eloquent sermons on Sundays, in imposing edi- 
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fices, in very comfortable pews, with the soul lulled to sleep by 
charming music, followed by the discussion of a sumptuous repast. 
I think the Lord would be served in a far more acceptable manner, 
by opening these very buildings, if no others could be had, and 
using them for school houses on week days. They had better be 
daily filled with the din of hammer and saw of these twenty thou- 
sand neglected children, than have them grow up to enlarge the 
crowd of criminals. I should like also to include the sixty per 
cent. of children who graduate from our primaries and secondaries 
with an indistinct knowledge of what has been humorously called 
“the three R’s,” so often followed by the fourth R., rascality. All 
these children should be taught more of Nature and of Nature’s 
God, so that as they run they might read, and 


«« Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


It is absolute cruelty to keep them housed five hours a day, in 
crowded, poorly ventilated class rooms, except fora dinner hour and 
a few minutes’ intermission. (I have seen the children turned out 
on these occasions from the hot room into the open air, without hat 
or overcoat, the coldest of winter days, at the risk of contracting 
cold.) Two or three hours a day in the class and two or three 
hours a day in the work-shop, is the only rational way to educate 
children to grow up and be healthful and useful citizens, and this 
might solve the problem for a portion of the twenty thousand un- 
schooled. Two or three hours study, and the rest of the time to 
help their parents. Let this plan be carried through every day of 
the year, as a child’s time is too precious to waste in the eleven 
or twelve weeks of vacation. There could then be no harm to al- 
low children to enter the school as soon as they could walk, and 
talk distinctly. On Sundays, the Sabbath schools could take up 
the theme, and teach them of the wonders of Nature and of Na- 
ture’s God. 

It is perfectly amazing to reflect upon our deplorable educa- 
tional status, after the prodigious amount of writing, preaching, 
printing and talking, aiming at a higher, broader, more useful 
and less wordy education, from Aristotle down to the present. 
Pestalozzi and Froebel died martyrs to their theories, though at 
this late day they are awakening attention. I suppose others must 
follow, for who ever heard of a benefactor of the human race who 
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did not have to wade through fire before the listless masses could 
be made to see what he saw from the mountain top? 

In 1832, forty seven years ago, the following report was made 
to the Legislature of this state, by a committee of that body :— 

1. “That the expenses of education, when connected with man- 
ual labor judiciously directed, may be reduced one-half. 

2. “That the exercise of about three hours daily labor contri- 
butes to the health and cheerfulness of the pupil, by strengthening 
and improving his physical powers, and by engaging his mind in 
useful pursuits. 

3. “ That, so far from manual labor being an impediment in the 
progress of the pupil in intellectual studies, it has been found that 
in proportion as one pupil has excelled the other in the amount of 
labor performed, the same pupil has excelled the other, in equal 
ratio, in his intellectual studies. 

4. “That the manual labor institutions tend to break down the 
distinctions between rich and poor, which exist in society, inas- 
much as they give an almost equal opportunity of education to the 
poor, by labor, as is afforded to the rich by the possession of 
wealth: and 

5. “That pupils trained that way are much better fitted for 
active life, and better qualified to act as useful citizens than when 
educated in any other mode; that they are better intellectually 
and morally.” 

Why such a report as this should be allowed to take this long 
Rip-Van-Winkle sleep seems incomprehensible; but volumes have 
been written, the press daily teems with suggestions, message after 
message from those in authority, and yet but a small minority of 
our Board of Education seem to realize the serious responsibility 
of their position, and are fighting manfully, like heroes, in the good 
cause. 

Professor Huxley thus speaks of our present educational sys- 
tem :— 

“The educational abomination of desolation of the present 
day, is the stimulation of young people to work at high pressure, 
by incessant competitive examinations. The vigor and freshness 
which should have been stored up for the hard struggle for exist- 
ence in practical life, have been washed out of them by precocious 
mental debauchery, by book-gluttony and lesson-bibbing: Their 
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faculties are worn out by the strain put upon their callow brains, 
and they are demoralized by worthless, childish triumphs, before 
the real work of life begins. I have no compassion for sloth, but 
youth has more need for intellectual rest than age; and the cheer- 
fulness, the tenacity of purpose, the power of work, which make 
many a successful man what he is, must often be placed to the 
credit, not of his hours of industry, but to that of his hours of idle- 
ness in boyhood. Even the hardest worker of us all, if he has to 
do with anything above mere detail, will do well, now and again, 
to let his brain lie fallow fora space. The next crop of thought 
will certainly be all the fuller in the ear, and the weeds the fewer.” 

The London Medical Times and Gazette, for November, 1877, 
contains some statements from the last report of the Commission- 
ers of Lunacy, to the following effect :— 

« Ever since the year 1859 there has beena made’ increase of 
insanity in England and Wales, amounting to more than one 
thousand annually. The largest number was in 1869, amounting 
to two thousand one hundred and seventy-seven; the smallest in 
1875, which was only one thousand one hundred and twenty-three. 
During other years, the amount of increase ranged between these 
two numbers. From 1859 to 1876 the total of insane persons 
increased from thirty-six thousand seven hundred and sixty-two to 
sixty-six thousand six hundred and thirty-six. It is said the gene- 
ral population of England and Wales increases annually at the rate 
of one and a half per cent., while insanity and imbecility increase 
at the rate of three per cent. Probably, statistics would show a 
similar rate of increase in the United States.” 

Maudsley says:—*“In the hard struggle for existence, men of 
inherited weakness, or some other debility, break down in madness, 
Overcrowding deteriorates health; favors scrofula, phthisis, and 
faulty nutrition,—all of which open the way to insanity; and 
whatever deteriorates mental or bodily health may lead to insanity 
in the next generation.” 

Galton says:—* Social agencies are unsuspectedly working 
towards the degeneration of humanity, and it is a duty we owe the 
race to study this power and to combat it to the advantage of the 
future inhabitants of the earth.” He further says:—< With the 
deterioration of the condition of the masses, their organization and 
functions, there will be plenty of idiots, but very few great men; 
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the general standard of mind is but little above the grade of 
trained idiocy.” 

A glance at the following figures will show the disproportionate 
increase of the insane in the United States. 

In fifty-four asylums, in 

1839, 1,329 insane, with 961 annual new cases. 
1849, 7,029 “ “ 2,961 
1859, 13,696 “ “ 5,342 
1869, 22,549 “ “8,769 

“Our race is overweighted, and likely to be drudged into 
degeneracy, by demands that exceed its powers.” 

“Ts this lesson not plain enough, when the universally educated 
Scandinavians have 3.4 insane in one thousand population, the 
cultivated Germans 3 in one thousand, the less educated Roman 
nation I in one thousand, and the most barbarous Sclavonic races 
0.6 in one thousand; and again, when the ratio of insane to the 
population in large cities is greater than in the country, and the 
professionally educated, who compose 5.04 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, yield 13.8 of all the insane? If, then, our civilization and 
education are especially productive of human deterioration and 
insanity, is it not reasonable to ask that education should studi- 
ously avoid and oppose whatever degenerates mankind ?” 

In this country we certainly have no dearth of schools and coi- 
leges, which aim at all conceivable objects, and must fall short of 
their full results, because they encourage only a partial education, 
one that is one-sided rather than symmetrical, of the intellect and 
not of the complete man. 

“It was not books, but shought, the discourse,”’ says Thornton, 
“that developed the Grecian mind.” 

“Tn educated Massachusetts, we find in three hundred and 
sixty-four natives, one pauper, and in five hundred and forty-six, a 
convict, whilst one in every three hundred and forty-eight foreign 
born is a pauper. and one in every two hundred and fifty-two is a 
criminal.” : 

We must now glance at the other side of the question. 

“The eminent sanitarian and prison reformer, Dr. Harris, has 
carefully examined the personal relations of two hundred and thirty- 
three convicts. Fifty-four were found belonging to families in 
which insanity, epilepsy and other disorders of the nervous system 
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are reported. Eighty-three per cent. belonged to a criminal, pau- 
per, or inebriate stock, and were therefore hereditarily or congeni- 
tally affected; and hence, nearly seventy-six per cent. of their 
number proved habitual criminals.” 

The following is the fruit borne by the cheap education of a 
family. The four Juke sisters in the state of New York, during 
seventy-five years. A regiment of six hundred unproductives, a 
loss and cost to the state of $1,308,000. 

New York has $50,000,000 invested in various kinds of chari- 
table institutions, and spends yearly $10,000,000 for their support, 
with as much more for criminal prosecution and maintenance. 

Philadelphia gives in alms $4,500,000 yearly to thousands in 
idleness and unproductiveness, except the bringing of more paupers 
into the world. Why not give the children of these a practical 
education, in the country, if possible, and put a stop to this unpro- 
ductive wastefulness. The millenium will never come until this is 
done. 

Ruskin says: “Though England is deafened with spinning 
wheels, her people have no clothes; though she is black with dig- 
ging coal, her people have no fuel and they die of cold; and 
though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of hunger.” 

Thirty thousand persons own nearly all the land of England 
and Scotland, and what they do not reserve for parks and hunting 
grounds, or suffer to lie waste, is rented out to three hundred 
thousand tenants, and these in turn employ about four million la- 
borers, who are little else than paupers, and their ignorance keeps 
them so, and England’s experience should teach us to beware of 
her example. Her ambition to manufacture for and carry on the 
commerce of the whole world, while benefitting the few, tends to 
the degradation of the masses. 

Let the people be educated to be producers as well as consu- 
mers, and we will not be troubled with the ugly problem of shirt- 
less backs and shoeless feet. 

Some of our state agricultural colleges—the industrial school 
at Hampton, Va., Cornell University, Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, and others,—appear to have taken a long step forward in 
the right direction, in providing practical work in the field and 
workshop. Our own International Exhibition is now engaged in 
developing a splendid scheme for the practical education of our 
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youth, and I hope our citizens will give it cordial aid and encour- 
agement. The Philotechnic Institute of this city is also endeavor- 
ing to develop an improved system, by which the youngest child 
can acquire skill in the use of his hands with tools, at the same 
time he is acquiring information far more valuable than the wordy 
nonsense now taught. 

The Pantographic Model School, which was opened by this or- 
ganization last July, has been in active operation ever since, with 
an average attendance of twenty-five to thirty boys and girls, from 
fifteen to four years of age; but it is now in a deplorable condition, 
for lack of money. 

The public will encourage nothing until it is already an assured 
success, and to wait for the school board to take hold, as has been 
suggested, will be folly and consume another fifty years, as large 
bodies move slowly. 

After the most diligent effort, there has been raised $161.35. 
There should have been $1,000 at least,—$5,000 would be better, 
—to establish and run the school on thorough business principles. 

The school is finely located in an old hotel building (1608 and 
1610 Ridge Avenue), of twenty rooms, but one of which is now 
occupied, and that is in a beggarly condition. There should be 
work going on in each one of these rooms, as was the design, if 
money and implements could be had. 

Says Prof. Royce :—* Every lover of America cannot but look 
. with pleasure at the following table, which shows the growth of 
schools of science in the United States :-- 

1870 1871 1872 1873 1874 1875 1876 
Schools, . a ek a: 6k ek. 
Teachers, 144, 303, 724, 749, 609, 758, 793. 
Students, 1,413, 3,303, 5,395, 8,950, 7,244, 7,157, 7,614. 

“These schools of science are an almost infinite improvement 
upon the old Greek and Latin schools, which, in the vast majority 
of cases, do more injury than good; and as these schools of sci- 
ence grow older, they will become more practical, and teach more 
science applied than pure science, with which a graduate leaving 
the college cannot profit the world sufficiently to get in return for 
his services a modest meal. We have hardly any schools of indus- 
try; and drawing, as useful, and even more so, as writing to 
every artisan, is but slowly making headway in our common 

chools,—the only ones the masses are able to attend.” 
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“Tt is often expressed, that technical pursuits hardly merit the 
attention of men seeking comfortable living. If this was really so, 
and an efficient artisan could not make a decent living, incendi- 
arism and every disorganizing scheme against a society which 
refuses men a living for the labor it requires of them, would find 
almost an apology in such an unjustifiable condition. The fact is, 
we live in a crisis, in which a fat bank account, or even plenty of 
real estate, is no more security against want than labor is. An 
average annual importation of $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 worth 
of manufactured goods is evidence that we want more skilled men. 
The association of industry with the school and science, will raise 
it to the character of art, and infinitely vary it. No matter how 
much machinery produces,—as long as men work and exchange 
their products, they are benefitted. But that they may all have 
work, industry must take the character of art, which admits of an 
almost infinite variety and demand; for, of course, with gigantic 
producing machinery, men cannot find employment in a few rude 
manufactures. An Arabic enamelled glass lamp, set up in the 
Louvre, became the support of hundreds of artisans modelling 
after it. 

‘An industry raised to the character of art not only gives 
bread to the masses, but, in purifying the taste of the people, it 
improves their morals,—for the beautiful and the good are but dif- 
ferent expressions of the same thing.” 

““Qur common schools better teach a little less of geography and 
a little more of Youman’s Physiology and Hygiene; a little less’ 
of grammar and a little more of Youman’s Household Science.” 

“ The subject matter of our education is not life, but literature; 
the heroes of which we worship, while we neglect the only true 
hero of the world,—toiling humanity. The producing classes 
degenerate in mines and factories, and adulterations and artificial 
wants do their work on the consumer.” 

Every square foot of ground that can be commanded, should be 
utilized and cultivated, for tilling the soil is the most healthful, 
morally and physically, of all work or exercise. 

What now of physical education? It is all but totally neglected. 
Our daughters are taught no kind of work whereby their hands 
may be soiled; consequently, they grow up to be delicate know- 
nothings, incapable of superintending a household, at the mercy of 
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ignorant and extravagant servants. The home becomes a sinking 
fund for the distracted husband, unattractive for him and the child- 
ren, who are driven elsewhere, from what ought to contain the 
pure atmosphere of the fireside, into haunts of vice. 

Girls suffer most from want of exercise ; boys will have it, even 
if they cannot get systematic work. Gymnastic exercises of a 
couple of half hours a week, in an unventilated class-room, with a 
dusty carpet on the floor, are almost if not quite useless. Every 
girl should graduate a practical, economical housekeeper, instead 
of having taste for all such exercises washed out of her by wordy 
lessons. 

Nature is ever restless, and nothing can be found in a state of 
perfect repose; either generation or degeneration is constantly 
going on in everything. The flow from the country to town is 
constant and encouraged. Why is this? Because our city popu- 
lation, through the education furnished them, is becoming so 
effeminate. All inclination for muscular and productive exercise 
has been lost, and our youth of both sexes are debilitated and con- 
sumptive, like a tree all turned to foliage, with no sap left for fruit. 
Those always found at the head of their classes have studied them- 
selves into their graves, or have become so diseased that they have 
no longer any capacity, and are never heard of more. It has been 
observed that nearly every male principal of grammar schools in 
Boston has been reared in the country, and I have no doubt this is 
largely the case in this city. This speaks well for our washed-out 
city graduates. 

It has been estimated that London, in two hundred years, would 
be depopulated, if it were not for the influx of people from the 
country. Ten thousand more die a year than are born there. 

General Walker gives the average life in the United States, ih 
1870, at 39.25: in New York and Philadelphia it is only twenty- 
five years. 

“The man who could devise a mode of combining manufac- 
turing skill with isolated labor and country residence, would do a 
greater service to humanity than the whole race of philosophers,” 
says Samuel Royce. 

The eye-sivht of a large percentage of our youth is ruined, and 
must seek the aid of the optician, for study or the looking upon the 
face of friend or of nature. 
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The prolonged concentration and bending of the head and eye 
over the printed page, especially the crowded maps, is injurious. 
Lessons should be acquired with an erect spine, eyes glancing a 
little upwards and not downwards ; a bad light, often coming from 
the front, instead of rear, complicates the malposition. 

“ Germany is troubled because of the near-sightedness of its 
children. In Magdeburg, in the Dom Gymnasium (Cathedral 
School), Dr. Nieman has examined the eyes of six hundred and 
fifty pupils, and found in the sixth class 23, in the fifth 25, in the 
fourth 39, in the third 63, in the second 58, and in the first 95 per 
cent., of children who were myopic.” 

« Examinations, under the direction of medical societies, of the 
eyes of several thousand school children in the cities of Buffalo, 
Brooklyn, New York and Cincinnati, have shown a similar degree 
of diseased eyes, and Dr. Agnew, of New York, suggests that the 
injured eyes are evidence of other injuries to the health of pupils.” 
—Publuc Ledger. 

Mr. S. Shettuck, in a paper on the vital statistics of Boston, 
says :—The average value of life is greater now than during the 
last century, but not as great as it was twenty years ago. It was 
at its maximum from 1811 to 1820, and since that time it has 
somewhat decreased. He also says that forty-three per cent., or 
nearly one half, of all the deaths that have taken place within the 
the last nine years, are of persons under under nine years of age, 
and the proportion has been increasing. The rate of mortality in 
cities is fearful, the result of unhealthy surroundings and inher- 
ited weakness, from those who have survived hitherto. .‘ In some 
cases only fifteen persons in a thousand live to be fifty years of 
age;”’ Royce says. “Among the destitute of Manchester, England, 
of twenty-one thousand children, 20,700 die before they reach five 
years. The remnant who live to bear offspring will bring forth a 
sorry set of children.” 

Bertha Meyer says:—‘“As it was Adam’s first sin only, that, 
according to the old theologians, cursed the world, so it is the 
wrongs inflicted upon children that determine the destiny of man.” 

As a panacea for all the ills referred to, I would suggest and 
warmly advocate an industrial education. Let hand culture go on, 
side by side with head culture. I would, from the earliest child- 
hood, make it compulsory for all classes and conditions, as I am 
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confident that without it we are deteriorating morally, physically, 
intellectually, and industrially. 

“In England, the reform in school work, as preventive of the 
physical injury done by over sedentary work, is claimed to have 
reduced the death rate one half.” 

This industrial education has very little sympathy; indeed, a 
great deal of determined opposition from school teachers and 
authorities generally. A Superintendent of Education in New 
Jersey does make this concession :—he favors industrial education, 
but says the present system must not be disturbed. A foolish 
remark, when the same demands all the school facilities, money, 
and every waking hour of the child’s time. 

To get the proper teachers for this industrial training, is a mat- 
ter of some anxiety. I happen to know of a reformatory institu- 
tion for girls, in New Jersey, which was very much embarrassed in 
this respect. They could get a thousand,—yes, thousands of teach- 
ers of music, but not one competent person to teach these girls 
how to cut, make and mend their own clothes. This fact alone 
shows the improper direction of the training in our schools. 

It is observed that there are more unhappy marriages and 
divorces among school teachers than any other class of people. 
This can be accounted for, because house-keeping and home duties 
are entirely foreign to their education and habits. It is very diffi- 
cult to alter these after twelve or fifteen years of age. 

Our late Governor, General Hartranft, has repeatedly used lan- 
guage like the following, in his messages in favor of industrial 
training, and he encourages such schools both by precept and 
example. He says :— Everything that will tend to recognize the 
importance and dignity of labor, that will excite the pride and 
emulation of the artisan in his work, convince him of the interest _ 
of the state in his welfare and the welfare of his children, and 
secure the fruits of his industry and thrift, should be done; and I 
am convinced that nothing will contribute so much to these results 
as the establishment of industrial and scientific schools and work- 
shops, by the side of our present high schools and academies.” 

Monarchical countries are paying more and more attention to 
technical education, and very early youth is found the best time to 
begin; for not only must the hand be taught to be dexterous, but 
the mind and taste must also receive their direction. All know 
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how exceedingly difficult it is for any one to acquire satisfactory 
use of the pen, after fifteen years of age: neither taste nor mechan- 
ical skill can be commanded. This same condition is observed in 
regard to mechanics,—in the taste, ability and power to perform. 
The modelling in clay, perforating and needle work on the card- 
board, cutting of paper into various forms and pasting them in 
fancied designs, printing, drawing, carving, sawing, lithographing, 
etc., are excellent exercises in the development of manual skill, 
making industry the rule and idleness the exception; for, “As the 
twig is bent, the ¢ree inclines.” 

Our school children ought to print and bind all their own school 
books, and, in fact, prepare all the material they make use of in 
the schools, and thereby lessen taxation many thousands of dollars, 
or, better, transferring this amount to the underpaid teachers. 
This plan would reach and influence a goodly portion of the school- 
less twenty thousand, inculcate industrious habits, and open a new 
field of practical instruction. Type-setting, and indeed all mechan- 
ical work, would convey more information and create a greater 
thirst for knowledge, than all the word memorizing. 

Some knowledge of the sciences would make of the artisan a 
much more intelligent workman, even in the single direction of 
hygiene, while an industrial course would be an excellent thing for 
those purely professional, making them more practical and less 
theoretical, and an increased sympathy would arise between the 
divisions of society ;—the upper classes with their pitiable effemi- 
nacy, and the lower classes with their boorish ignorance,—would 
be harmonized, and the present jealousies and misunderstandings 
would be unknown. To bea car driver is not considered a very 
desirable position, neither is that of a society man very elevating, 
but it is only on account of deficient intelligence. 

It has been said of the Kindergarten, that it is only good to 
amuse and entertain the children, without conveying any informa- 
tion; never was there a greater mistake, for even the songs and 
plays are full of instruction. Our education should make the uni- 
verse a vast Kindergarten, full of suggestions for object teaching, 
if our education only taught us how to utilize them; but at present 
we have failed to grasp the real idea of instruction, and mystify, by 
books, the lessons which Nature is ready to unfold to her children 
and enable them to see God’s hand in the sunshine and tempest, 
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earth, air and sky. We pass too much by, with closed eyes, which 
might be made a wide and beautiful field for mental and bodily 
culture, utilized for an industrial and economical purpose, not 
alone for childhood, but youth and maturity as well! Light seems 
now, however, to be coming out of the darkness, and the day for 
industrial education to be drawing upon us, as a solution to the 
problem now vexing and filling us with anxious care. 

Prof. Royce says, the progress of the Kindergarten schools in 
the last three years is a guarantee of their ultimate success. 
There were but twelve in the United States in 1871. The follow- 
ing table, taken from the commissioners last report, shows this 
growth in the last four years. 

1873 1874 1875 1876 
Kindergartens, 42 55 95 130 
Teachers, 73 125 216 364 
Pupils, 1252 1636 2809 4090 

“St. Louis has made a lively beginning of incorporating the 
Kindergarten system in the primary department of public instruc- 
tion. Boston has entered upon the same experiment. 

«“ The Kindergarten demands the highest capacity in the teacher, 
shows clearly the object of education and how to reach it, the 
teacher studying and developing the pupil, as books do not step 
in between the two and defeat the true object of education.” 

“ The dwellings of the poor offer but little variety of impres- 
sions, and yield but little food to the perceptive powers. The im- 
agination, the will, the zsthetic faculty, and the social virtues have 
no chance at all in the isolation of the dwellings of the poor, where 
the dear little ones are not infrequently locked up as brutes in 
cages, while the parents are out to work.” 

« A sorrowful child, full of unkindness and misfortune, develops, 
among the lowest class, a ferocity which startles from the commis- 
sion of no crime. An unhappy childhood is often the cause of a 
wrong life, for it perverts the judgment and natural feelings of man ; 
depression impairs the functions and lowers the tone of body and 
mind.” 

“Infant schools cannot but become worse than useless, when 
children are taught in them in the manner of: 


G, is for Goshen, a rich and good land, 
H, is for Horeb, where Moses stand. 
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I, is for Italy, where Rome stands so fair, 
J, is for Joppa and Peter lodged there. 
K, is for Kadesh, where Mirian died, 

L, is for Lebanon, can’t be denied.” 


If I were restricted to the selection of a solitary study fora 
child’s entire education, I would unhesitatingly choose drawing, as 
being at once the most instructive, profitable, pleasurable. If I 
were allowed the choice of another, it would be physiology, as it 
would teach how to /ve intelligently, instead of violating, as is the 
custom, the laws of health; and if I were allowed a third study, I 
would confidently choose the natural sciences, as they would teach a 
child to observe and reflect, and give him a taste for open air exer- 
cises and recreations. With these three a/one,a child could be 
safely launched out into the world and become an intelligent and 
useful member of society. All other necessary information could 
and would be acquired spontaneously, and, instead of having a 
nation of trained idiots, as has been said of us by a distinguished 
writer, we would have a nation of trained thinkers. 

Parents clamor vociferously for the cramming of the three R’s 
into their children’s brains, the very first thing, and if it is not being 
done at lightning speed, they are snatched at once from an intelli- 
gent teacher and given to one who has less soul, character and 
ability. Our ablest teachers and thinkers unite in condemning 
this obsolete cramming system. Lord Brougham says, a child 
learns more before six years of age than ever after, no matter how 
long it may live, and what he says must be respected, for he was 
a clear and correct observer and thinker. How careful should we 
be that these first six years be spent to the very best advantage, 
placing our children under the care of the most cultivated, loving 
and well balanced person we can find. 

The excellent health our Kindergarten children enjoy is remark- 
able. They lose comparatively no time on account of sickness, 
except from that incident to childhood. With the proper kind 
of food and care at home, a child’s health is greatly improved. 

It has been found that the children whbd spend a portion of each 
day in even the monotonous factory work and in the school-room, 
suffer from neither kind of labor. They average mentally with 
others, while their bodily functions are maintained thereby in a 
superior condition. Long hours of either mental or physical work 
are highly detrimental, to youth especially. 
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Dr. D. F. Lincoln, one of the indefatigable workers in the cause 
of school reform, argues, on good authority, that the growing 
adult of average power at the age of twenty, may devote not more 
than eight or nine hours to close mental work; the youth in high 
schools, five or six; the younger child, from two and a half to four 
and a half; no greater amount can be exacted of the average with- 
out doing harm.” But in our schools the rules of health are 
entirely disregarded, through the ignorance and thoughtlessness of 
those in authority. Our youngest children spend five hours a day 
in the school-room, and most of them as many more at their 
homes preparing their lessons; but parents take a cruel pride in 
their precocious children, foolishly insisting on their promotion, 
each examination term; teachers and scholars think only of high 
averages and promotions; the average director does not give the 
matter a thought or a care, and the children are ground between 
the upper and nether millstone. 

To this reformed education, then, may the thoughts of our 
people be turned as a necessity, to be united with every plan of 
development. 

We must now close this very imperfect discussion of this many- 
sided question, with a very appropriate extract from the able pen 
of Rev. Charles G. Ames. He says :—“ But the best proof of our 
loyal interest in education will next come from unsparing thorough. 
ness in dealing with the defects of our present system. Too much 
books and too little nature; too much nerve strain and too little 
industrial training; too much routine and too little inspiration ; 
too much memorizing and too little reasoning ; too extensive and 
superficial a curriculum and too little care in the formation of char- 
acter; too many mercenaries in the rank of teachers, and too little 
sympathy and human kindness; too much partisan politics in the 
management, and too little codperation on the part of parents. 
All these must receive attention, ere the people reap half the bene- 
fits of their own liberal sowing.”’* 

’ A. C. Rempaucu, M. D. 


*I am greatly indebted to Herbert Spencer’s work « Education,’’ and to Deteriora- 
tion and Race Education, by Samuel Royce, published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, for 
much of the information given in this paper. They well repay a reading. 
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THE POSITION OF SOCIALISM IN THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


T is certainly unfortunate that Socialism, as an economic system, 
| should be confounded with social Democracy as a political fac- 
tor and a revolutionary force. The apparent object of the latter 
is to increase the rate of mortality among the monarchs of Europe; 
the object of the former.is purely scientific and economic. This 
confusion is unfortunate, because it places Socialism at a disadvan- 
tage before the public mind, and does not allow a candid judgment 
of its economic importance. What this importance is can be the 
most easily recognized by determining its position in the historical 
development of the study. To state this position is the object of 
the present paper. 

But, first of all, has Socialism any just claim to be included in the 
history of Economy? It is no assumption to answer this question 
in the affirmative. Socialism is an ideal plan of a form of society 
which does not now exist, but which, its advocates claim, ought to 
be established. To support this claim, they have criticised severe- 
ly and minutely the existing system of industry, and constructed 
an ideal system which they present for substitution. This has a 
position in the historical development of Political Economy, just 
as the Mercantile System, the System of the Physiocrats, or the 
English System of Private Economy has. If it is objected that 
Socialism is nothing but an ideal, a dream, like Plato’s ideal state, 
or Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, and that one must wait until it has 
asserted its reality by the establishment of its plan, before incor- 
porating it in the history of Economy, it is answered: already 
such has been its influence in the modification of the doctrines of 
English Economy, that any historic sketch of economic thought 
must be incomplete which does not include it. Moreover, Eco- 
nomic Socialism has had actual economic and political results. 
The former are. seen in what is termed German Economy of the 
present. It has given life to economic thought, and guided the 
criticisms which the Germans have made upon Adam Smith and 
his school. Its political results may be traced in many of the laws 
of the German Empire for the last twenty years, and in the ever- 
increasing importance of the state in economic industrial life. The 
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economic discussions, also, of the last ten years, could not be 
understood or in any way explained, if the writings of Carl Marx, 
who, in many respects, may be likened to Ricardo, were dropped 
from economic literature ; or if the political agitations and philo- 
sophical writings of Lassalle, who, at nineteen, was a personal 
friend of Humboldt, were not admitted in the solution. Socialism 
has, of its own right, a position in economic history; and he who 
properly understands that position holds the key to the great 
economic problem of the present day. 

A hasty sketch of the economic systems since the year 1500 
is, for our purpose, indispensable. The difference in method 
between the Mercantile System and that of the Physiocrats is, 
that while the latter proceeded from theory to practice, the former 
developed from practice to theory. With the Physiocrats, for 
the first time, was there an economic theory opposed to existing 
commercial and industrial conditions. The Mercantile System 
sprang from the physical conditions and political life of the six- 
teenth century; the doctrine of the Physiocrats, on the other 
hand, as well as that of Adam Smith, was born of philosophical 
abstractions. 

With the sixteenth century, entirely new factors entered into 
the world’s life, and for three centuries guided its history. These 
factors, so far as they are physical, were three great inventions: 
the invention of printing, of gunpowder, and of the mariner’s 
compass. These are of so great importance, that to trace in full 
their wonderful workings would be to write the subsequent history 
of the Christian world. The most significant of these factors, in 
its effect upon the economic life of the centuries which followed, is 
the mariner’s compass. By means of it the road to India was 
made secure, and the new world, with its rich mines, discovered. 
Under its guidance, Europe was brought into intimate connection 
with the decaying civilization of the East, whose peoples were glad 
to exchange the products of their luxurious climate, and their accu- 
mulated treasures, for the products of the industry of the West. 
In America, too, the rapid growth of the quickly-planted colonies 
gave rise to a constantly-increasing demand, which Europe alone 
could supply. To meet these demands, the industries of the Old 
World were developed, and out of this relation between manufac- 
tures and commerce and the political condition of Europe, grew 
the Mercantile System. 
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The underlying principle of Mercantilism was, that the precious 
metals alone constituted wealth. For nearly three centuries this 
idea worked unquestioned and unrestrained, until, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, Europe found herself, both politi- 
cally and economically, in a disastrous condition. Governments 
had left their proper sphere, and monarchs had transformed them- 
selves into great merchants; the interests of individuals and classes 
were neglected, because it was firmly believed that if a nation but 
held gold and silver within its territorial limits, its citizens must be 
rich and happy; monopolies were established in every branch of 
industry, patents and grants were issued without number, while laws 
were framed, entering into the details of life, and even into the 
minutiz of burial, for the purpose of creating a home market; the 
agricultural was subordinated to the manufacturing industry, and 
even in agriculture, that which produced bread-stuffs was in its 
turn subordinated to that which produced raw material for manu- 
facture. With its three centuries of unrestrained working, this 
idea affected one thing besides. The middle class of the sixteenth 
century had disappeared, but a new class had been created in soci- 
ety, which, in the Revolution of 1789, took the name of the Third 
Estate. Of what was this Third Estate composed? The answer 
to this question is of significance in our present inquiry. This 
Third Estate was composed of that class in society under whose 
name the gold and silver of the world were held ;—it is that class 
which is now ruling the world. The great object of the Mercan- 
tile System had been effected. The countries of Europe held the 
precious metals, in amounts which would have been considered 
fabulous in the fifteenth century; still her people were more dissat- 
isfied than ever; the misery of want had not disappeared from her 
borders. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, a Frenchman, 
Thomas Quesnay, undertook to discover the cause of the misery 
of the agricultural classes in France. The writings of the school 
which he founded hold an important position in the development 
of economic thought. To understand this school, the philosophy 
of the day must not be forgotten. This was the philosophy of 
nature. To say that an institution was based upon nature, or to 
discover in any movement a natural law, was considered sufficient 
ground for its acceptance. It was the time of Rousseau and the 
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Contrat Social, when the phrase, “ All men are by nature free and 
equal,” was pleasing the fancy of the enthusiastic French and their 
admirers. Still, this principle was recognized as being sadly out 
of harmony with many actual conditions; for example, how could 
the monopolies and hierarchies of the commercial and industrial 
world, which, according to the existing theory, were necessary, be 
explained? Could this principle of freedom be applied to eco- 
nomic life? This question the Physiocrats answered in the affirm- 
ative, by claiming to have discovered a “law of nature” capable 
of regulating all economic movements, if only the unnecessary 
and disastrous interference of government were removed. This 
“law of nature”’ is all that remains of the Physiocrats. This law 
was accepted by Adam Smith, and appears in English Economy, 
in a new form and under a new name, as the law of supply and 
demand: the principle upon which is based the maxim of free 
competition. The characteristic feature of English Economy is 
the theory that the truest adjustment of economic society will 
come about by permitting the economic forces unrestrained activ- 
ity. The reasoning upon which this is based is very simple: each 
individual knows better than any one else what is for his own 
interest, therefore society, which is a collection of individuals, will 
attain the most harmonious and satisfactory conditions by allow- 
ing to each person his free choice. By means of this force of self- 
interest is all economic activity explained; and further, if perfect 
freedom of action is permitted, whatever is found to result from 
the working of this force must be accepted as satisfactory, at 
least as unchangeable, for it contains in itself the ground of its 
own justification, in that it is in harmony with the principle of’ 
competition. The means through which competition works is 
the open market, where the law of supply and demand is recog- 
nized as supreme arbitrator. The actual price of products, or of 
labor, which is determined by this law, must be the just price, 
and, as such, should be accepted without question. If any indi- 
vidual should be so unfortunate as to be financially ruined thereby, 
or any class in society finds itself in a condition of want and mis- 
ery, society is unblamable. The individual should have been more 
cautious, or, in technical language, sharper: the class should exer- 
cise more prudence. The universal postulate of this system is, 
that if proper freedom be allowed, every member of society must 
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find his proper sphere of activity and proper grade in the social 
organism, according to the degree of his talents and strength; and 
also, that the remuneration which he receives at the hands of soci- 
ety, through the open market, must be in proportion to the effi- 
ciency of his labor and sacrifice. The ultimate result of the work- 
ings of this force, according to Bastiat, will be perfect harmony of 
apparently conflicting interests. . 

We are now in a position to introduce our socialistic critics. 
The writings of Saint Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen may be 
passed over without consideration. Their plans were communistic 
rather than socialistic, and most of their criticisms have been 
abandoned. Louis Blanc is the founder of Socialism of the pres- 
ent, although the German writers, Engels, Marx and Lassalle, 
have developed his plan and intensified his criticisms to such an 
extent, that they are now hardly recognizable. The first three of 
the six propositions upon which Blancism is built are as follows: 

1. The deep and daily increasing misery of the lower classes 
(du peuple) is the greatest misfortune. 

2. The cause of the misery in which the lower classes live is 
competition. ° 

3. This competition, which is the support of the possessing 
class (/a bourgeoisie, or capitalists), is the cause of their ruin. 

Sismondi, an earlier French writer, had pointed out the undesir- 
able tendencies of unrestrained competition, but Blanc was the 
first who went so far as to charge it with the evils of the present 
industrial system, and to hold it responsible for the misery of want 
in which the lower classes live. It is this principle of competition 
against which Socialism aims all its blows; to so reconstruct in- 
dustrial society, that this force shall not appear in it as the su- 
preme arbitrator in the division of products, is the one object of all 
socialistic study. 

The optimistic views which the advocates of the system of free 
‘competition profess, are based, according to socialistic critics, partly 
on false and partly on assumed propositions. They are the result 
of @ priort reasoning and do not stand the test of a comparison 
with fact, and, further, in the reasoning itself, the unfavorable side 
of free competition has been overlooked. Among the proposi- 
tions charged as false, are the following: that economic relations 
are developed according to any natural and therefore necessary 
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law ; that each individual understands the best his own economic 
interests, and that each one, in forwarding his own, forwards the 
interest of society ; that each member of society is entirely respon- 
sible for his own economic success or failure; and, above all, that 
harmony of interests can result from the strife of competition. 
Among the claims of the English school, which are criticised as 
unproven assumptions, are two characteristics of Socialism: First, 
that any interference on the part of the state with economic activity 
would be injurious to economic life, or, in other words, it is an as- 
sumption that the /azssez faire policy of government is the true 
policy ; and second, that the price of products and labor, or of in- 
terest and rent, dictated by the law of supply and demand, must 
be the fair and proper price, from which there is no appeal. 

From these criticisms, one may easily determine the relation 
which socialistic economy holds to English economy. The particu- 
lar complaint, however, which socialists urge against the prevalent 
system is, that it is unfair to the laborer. This complaint takes the 
following form: that the price of labor, as indicated by wages de- 
termined by the law of supply and demand, is no fair equivalent 
for the activity and sacrifice of the laborer. The extreme socialists 
claim that labor is the source of all wealth, and therefore, that all 
wealth belongs to the laborer, a very straightforward and satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem now troubling the century, if the 
premiss were only true. Other critics of the system of free com- 
petition, some of whom are socialists and some not, take the ground 
that, in industrial society of the present, the law of supply and 
demand cannot work its legitimate results; that there are other 
factors, the most important of which is ignorance, which opposes 
its free working, and that, as Louis Blanc has said, the principle 
of free competition which is the support of the possessing class, is 
the cause of the laborer’s ruin. Of the truth of this statement 
there is little room to doubt. That the condition of the laborer is 
very bad, indeed, as bad as possible, English economy freely ad- 
mits. Thus, Ricardo showed that there was a tendency for the 
laborer to receive the least amount of wages possible for the sup- 
port of life and strength; Mill formulated the law of wages which 
declared the same fact; Thornton endeavored to disprove the law, 
and succeeded so far as to show that it did not properly express 
the disadvantage at which it was necessary for the laboring class 
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to enter into this competitive strife with the capitalist. This, how- 
ever, is no proper place to discuss the wages question; the above 
statements were introduced to show that the criticism of the so- 
cialists in favor of the laborer is no creation of their own fancy, 
but the statement of a somewhat startling fact. 

The position of Socialism in the historical development of Po- 
litical Economy, may be clearly stated by comparing the four fol- 
lowing points in socialistic thought, with analogous points in 
previous systems: 

1. The point of view from which society is contemplated. 

2. The productive principle which is incorporated in the system. 

3. The department of economic investigation to which it gives 
prominence. 

4. The principle which it accepts as giving direction to all eco- 
nomic activity, and as supreme arbitrator between conflicting eco- 
nomic interests. 

And first, with reference to the point of view from which society 
is contemplated. English economy considers society as a collec- 
tion of individuals. The individual stands in the foreground ; man 
is the unit, and as such he is studied. The system is a system of 
private economy. On the other hand, the socialist studies indi- 
viduals as members of classes, and classes as parts of society. 
Society is the unit of investigation. Public economy, people’s 
economy, or class economy, is to take the place of private or per- 
sonal economy. He contemplates the individual as part of the 
social organism. If personal and social interests conflict, there is 
yo necessity to prove that the individual is in error in thus being 
out of harmony with society, his interests must be subordinated to 
the united wishes of other members of society. This is nothing 
more than the legal conception of true liberty introduced into 
Economy. That Socialism has carried the application of these 
views too far, may not be denied, but the position is well taken, 
and the system will receive the credit at the hands of all fair eco- 
nomic historians, of having successfully criticised the one-sided view 
of previous economists. 

The second comparison is with reference to the productive prin- 
ciple incorporated into the socialistic system. The three productive 
forces which must be accepted in every complete economy, are land, 
capital and labor. The history of economy presents a peculiar 
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fact, namely, that three systems of industrial organization have 
been formed in which each of these forces has been respectively 
exaggerated at the expense of the other two. The doctrine of the 
Physiocrats was, that land is the source of all wealth. They defined 
rent as the free gift of nature, or the excess of the product of the 
land over that which justly compensated for the labor of til- 
lage. Therefore, the one object of the Physiocrats was to increase 
the rent on land. Adam Smith corrected this one-sided view. 
Theoretically, his system was a perfect system in that it recognized 
the three productive forces. In fact, however, the system of pri- 
vate economy which Adam Smith founded, is the capitalist’s 
economy. Socialism has accepted the third productive force and 
based its system upon it. It is the laborer’s system of economy, 
its fundamental economic proportion being, that labor is the source 
of all wealth. Capital, according to both Marx and Lassalle, is 
built from the difference between what the laborer actually pro- 
duces and what he receives in wages. The system as a system 
cannot survive, because this, its fundamental principle, is false. 
Labor is not the source of all wealth, at least as that word is de- 
fined by socialistic writers. The historian of the future will proba- 
bly say that it was necessary for a century of unrestrained working 
to have been given to the private economy of Adam Smith, in 
order that the great importance and true position of capital, which, 
in all the previous life of the world. had not been recognized, 
should be disclosed, but that, this having been accomplished, it 
was equally necessary that the reacting school should have exag- 
gerated another productive force, to draw attention to the undesi- 
rable tendencies of the unrestrained principle of free competition, 
in order that the consequences of an undue supremacy of material 
possessions should be averted, and I think the judgment of the 
future will declare the historian to be right. 

The third point of comparison concerns merely Socialism and 
the English system, and is with reference to the department of 
economic investigation to which each gives prominence. The 
school which Adam Smith founded has devoted its energies almost 
exclusively to the department of the production and exchange of 
wealth. In this sphere its results have been wonderful. The 
nineteenth century will take its place in history as the century of 
great inventions in the sphere of production and transportation. 
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This, socialistic writers recognize, and they admit candidly that 
this highly desirable result is the legitimate consequence of the 
working of the principle of self-interest as incorporated in English 
economy, but they claim that production is not all of the economic 
problem. A proper, equal and economic distribution is as essen- 
tial, they say, to a harmonious and successful economy as intense 
production, They therefore have directed their attention to the 
distribution of wealth ; in this department is included all of their 
studies. Taken by itself,- Socialism is as one-sided as the system 
it criticises, but taken in connection with English economy, so far 
as this point is concerned, it appears as its harmonious complement 
and as such it will live. 

The fourth and last comparison, which considers the principle of 
arbitration between conflicting interests, lies wholly in the depart- 
ment of distribution. As we have already seen, this principle, in 
English Economy, is free competition. We have also noticed the 
criticisms upon its workings which have been offered. That which 
is proposed by the Socialists as a substitute for this force, which 
shall give direction to all economic activity and serve as supreme 
arbitrator, is the State. This idea that the State should be intro- 
duced into industrial life, is also accepted from the teachings of 
Louis Blanc. This idea of an economic state will prove to be the 
important historical idea of Socialism. It will live as leading to 
two new schools of Political Economy ; the one of which incorpo- 
rates the idea into its teachings and makes it the foundation of its 
system, the other, while admitting the ground to be tenable for 
which the interference of the State is demanded, will attempt a 
solution of the problem of just distribution upon the old J/aissez 
faire principle. The first already exists in the rapidly-developing 
school of German Political Economy. According to this teaching, 
the only question calling for serious consideration is one of degree: 
how far shal! the State be allowed to assume the character of a 
private producer? It finds the application of its principle in the 
administration of the State railroads, telegraphs, post, and express ; 
in the management of public domains and forest, and in all those 
enterprises that are undertaken by the State and carried on as pri- 
vate enterprises, with the single exception that they are carried on 
not for profit to the State, but in the interest of the people. This 
school has also developed an entirely new system of Finance. The 
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German method of study and skill of systemization are greatly to 
be admired, and, so far as practicable, to be appropriated; but 
when one considers the principles upon which their Economy and 
Finance are based, these are found to be, in their extreme applica- 
tion, inappropriate to the political and industrial conditions of the 
United States. It is, moreover, difficult to see how they are to be 
applied in England and France. Out of this necessity, the error 
which has shown itself in English Economy on the one hand, and 
the inadaptability of German Economy to a free government on 
the other, must arise a new school, or, at least, a radical reforma- 
tion of the old. A new problem is to be solved. How can the 
principle of competition be so restrained that its beneficial results 
may be retained, and its detrimental workings hindered? There 
is no country in the world where the political and economic condi- 
tions are so favorable for the solution of this problem as the United 
States. America must repudiate the centralizing tendency of 
German Economy, because that tendency is opposed to the ideas 
upon which the government is founded; but, on the other hand, 
another century of unrestrained activity of private enterprise will 
itself contradict the theory of freedom, and destroy that govern- 
ment. From this dilemma must arise an American Political Econ- 
omy,—an Economy which is to be legal rather than industrial in 
its character. H. C. Apams, Pu. D., 


John Hopkins University. 








REPUDIATION: PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


I. 

IVE years since, with a population of little more than forty 
}: millions thinly scattered over almost half a continent, there 
prevailed throughout the whole length and breadth of the land a 
commerce of money on the one hand, and the minor products of 
labor on the other, by means of which the widely-separated people 
of the South and West were brought into relations with those of 
the North and East almost as simple and inexpensive as those 
which now exist in France, where a population little less than our 
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own is crowded into a space less than that of the single state of 
Texas, and where towns and villages, with their numerous shops 
and stores,so much abound. Seeking the cause of this we find 
it to have resulted from the fact that Congress had provided for us 
a fractional currency readily transportable by mail, redeemable in 
greenbacks at every sub-treasury, passing everywhere from hand 
to hand unburthened by any brokers’ or bankers’ charges, 
costing little or nothing to either government or people, while 
rendering to both services of inestimable value; and further, 
that there existed a postal service so perfectly organized as to 
bring within little more than a single fortnight the time re- 
quired by almost any man within the limits of our widely-ex- 
tended Union, for exchanging his dime, his quarter or his half 
dollar with the producer of the pamphlet, the magazine, the cloth, 
the seeds, the roots, or the implements of which he stood in need. 
Of all the arrangements for facilitating internal exchanges, and for 
dispensing with the services of middlemen, to be anywhere found, 
there is none, so far as I can recollect, that at so trivial a cost has 
been calculated to render so valuable service as would have been 
the case with this, had it been permitted to obtain for itself a per- 
manent existence. 

Brief as is the time that has since elapsed, all this, in accord- 
ance with the call for “ honest money,” has been made to disappear ; 
the Treasury, at an annual cost for interest to the extent of mil- 
lions of dollars, having succeeded in forcing upon our people a 
bastard coinage upon which it makes a pront of probably thirty 
per cent., while refusing to accept it as payment for taxes of any 
description whatsoever ; thereby so arresting its circulation as to 
compel the farmer and the workman, the manufacturer and the 
trader, to pay daily and weekly tribute to brokers who never, 
during the many years of existence of the fractional currency, had 
been able to extort even a single dime from those who had need 
to use it. Judging from the specimen thus exhibited, it would 
seem that the “ honesty” of money grew always in the direct ratio 
in which it might be made more and more to contribute to the 
profits of dealers therein, and to their power to tax their fellow- 
citizens. The annual benefit resulting, in a thousand ways, to 
these latter from the existence of such a currency had already, as 
I believe, exceeded the total amount ever in actual circulation; and 
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of this our people have been deprived to the sole end of enabling 
finance ministers, and others who call themselves financiers, to 
chatter about “honest money,” wholly uninformed, as they seem 
to be, as to the real meaning of the terms they use. 

Of the irredeemable trash that has thus been forced upon our 
people, the quantity now in circulation is $42,000,000, barely suffi- 
cient to take the place of that admirable “ rag baby” which has 
been displaced. Between the two there is, however, this essential 
difference, that this latter was perpetually in motion throughout 
the Union, aiding in giving life to that domestic intercourse which 
constitutes the foundation-stone of all foreign commerce ; whereas 
the former, bulky and inconvenient as it is, hangs around the 
towns and cities of the Atlantic States, leaving the country every- 
where almost entirely deprived of the means of making those 
small exchanges whose existence constitutes one of the most 
essential characteristics of advancing civilization. Rejected by the 
government which has forced it out, this “honest money” pays, 
month by month, a tribute to the broker which has so steadily 
increased in its proportions that it is now quoted at more than one 
per cent. discount, and promises, at no distant date, to see this 
doubled. 

Admitting now that this metallic rubbish passes through the 
brokers’ hands but twice a year, the taxation thereby inflicted 
upon the weaker members of society would scarcely be paid by an 
annual sum of a million and a quarter of dollars. Adding to this, 
interest upon the bonds which remain unpaid by reason of misap- 
propriation of so many millions to the purchase of silver, we 
obtain, as the cost of a retrograde movement closely akin to that 
which would be exhibited in abandoning the railroad and its cars 
and returning to the mud road and the wagon, a taxation that may 
safely be estimated at little less than $4,000,000. 

II. Five years since the one and two dollar legal tenders in cir- 
culation amounted to $56,000,000. In the time that has since 
elapsed, the increase in the number of our people has probably 
been a sixth, exhibiting itself in large proportional increase of 
the population of states beyond the Mississippi that but a few 
years since were mere territories, and in territories that until the 
last half dozen years were almost uninhabited. Such being 
the case, increa:2 in the the needs of our people for a circulating 
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medium fitted for performance of those smaller exchanges which 
constitute the foundation upon which the larger ones must rest, may 
be fairly estimated at not less than thirty per cent. Taking them, 
however, at but twenty-five per cent., we obtain as the quantity 
required fully $70,000,000; whereas, that now in circulation, 
making no allowance for destruction resulting from wear and tear 
of the notes, is but $41,000,000; fifteen millions having been with- 
drawn under circumstances that called for an additional amount 
equally great. How this change has been brought about was thus 
exhibited at a conference between the Currency Committee of the 
House and Secretary Sherman ; the latter spoke as follows :— 


Mr. Puituips. “Do you think that the proportion of small bills 
retired has not been much greater than the proportion of large 
bills retired ?” 

Secretary SHERMAN. “I do not know. I would rather give 
you the exact figures. General Butler talked to me yesterday 
about it, and ] told him what I say to you. We never have at- 
tempted to withdraw the ones and twos from circulation.” 

Mr. Puitures. “But have they not gone out of circulation 
under the Resumption Act ?”’ 


Secretary SHERMAN. “Not to any very great extent. They do 
not go out simply because the banks and others who draw large 
amounts do not take them as freely as the people wish to have 
them. The banks do not wish to handle them.” 


Almost simultaneously with the statements here exhibited, the 
Secretary, in conversation with a distinguished member of the 
House of Representatives, assured him that he had on hand more 
than $50,000,000 of such notes that nobody was willing to accept 
at his hands. Unfortunately for all such assertions, the change of 
procedure in regard the distribution of such notes, in the year that 
had elapsed since he had taken office, had been so essential that 
to a great extent banks and bankers had ceased to apply for them 
to those Assistant Treasurers by whom, till then, they had always 
been supplied. Premiums thereon, as I had occasion to know, were 
being paid by manufacturers to banks, as compensation for gather- 
ing together those required for payment of their hands. Step by 
step, the former were being forced to apply to brokers for pur- 
chase, at a discount, of the irredeemable tokens that had been 
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forced into circulation to take the place of the fractional currency 
with which they had, till then, been so regularly supplied. 

From that hour to this, notwithstanding the assurance of the 
Secretary to the contrary, the cord has been gradually tightening, 
until all applicants are now required, at their own cost, to send 
greenbacks to Washington for exchange, paying themselves all 
the expenses attendant upon return of the smaller currency 
received. Vainly have banks, anxious to meet the pressing de- 
mands of their customers, begged to be allowed to deposit the 
large notes with Assistant Treasurers, transmitting the certificates 
received in exchange therefor. The small notes are to be driven 
from circulation, and the heavier the expense attendant upon 
obtaining them the sooner and more certainly will-the work be 
accomplished. 

III. Five years since, the ones and twos of National banks in 
circulation amounted to $10,000,000. Adding thereto, for increas- 
ing numbers and wider dispersion of population, as above, twenty- 
five per cent., the present quantity should be . . $12,500,000 
Instead of which we have but. ; ; ¢ ; 7,000,000 
, ‘ $5,500,000 

The whole amount now required of these small notes may 
fairly be estimated at $82,500,000, whereas it has been reduced to 
$48,000,000, exhibiting a deficiency in this department of the cir- 
culation alone of no less than $34,500,000. 

Destructive as is that “ honest money” policy here exhibited 
as driving our people to barter, or to the use of the irredeemable 
trash which so steadily adds to the profits of brokers, our future 
promises to be far worse, the law having provided for the cancel- 
lation of all bank notes under $5. so soon as resumption day should 
have been reached. That there is no real resumption, and that 
the thing so called is but a sham whose lease of life is likely to be 
of short duration, must be obvious to all who study the facts of 
the case, but, as usual, the Secretary avails himself thereof to carry 
into full effect his war upon the money of the people by cancelling 
all the small bank notes that reach his hands, $250,000 having, as 
we are informed, been destroyed within the recent month of March.* 


Decrease, ' : 


*«« The recent scarcity of Currency at New Orleans, inducing a suspension of de- 
mand payments and a call on New York for aid to enable the banks of the former 
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Among civilized nations the great commerce is that from hand 
to hand, from house to house, from street to street, from village to 
village, and from the farmer of the neighborhood to his town and 
city customers. Take, for instance, the manufactures of Philadel- 
phia, but recently exceeding in their amount our exports to all the 
world, and estimate the number of thousands of millions of 
exchanges to which, in passing through their various processes, 
they give occasion. Add to this the exchanges of commodities, 
raw and finished, necessarily consumed by the million of people 
who inhabit the region within a dozen miles of Independence Hall, 
and then reflect, that for probably nine-tenths of those people 
the money needed is the nickel and the dime, the dollar or the 
five-dollar note. Of the remaining tenth so large a proportion is 
carried on by means of checks and drafts that the currency would 
scarcely be in any manner affected were gold wholly to pass from 
the earth. Were silver, on the contrary, so to pass, men would 
everywhere be reduced to barter, did there exist no power to fur- 
nish a substitute of general acceptation, such as the smaller green- 
back and the fractional note. To show in how great a proportion, 
among ourselves, the smaller currency is used, I give here, in 
thousands, the number of notes of various denominations outstand- 
ing some two years since : 


city to say that the halt with them is only temporary, has awakened some apprehen- 
sion lest resumption may not continue as general and as lasting as has been hoped. If 
the Eastern cities are relied upon by the South and West to enable the banks there to 
continue specie payments, the effect will be to strengthen the doubters everywhere, and 
thus, by want of confidence, invite the trouble that is feared. The New York banks 
did a proper thing in furnishing the aid reported, but the interior banks should not rely 
upon the continuance of such favors. Banking is business, and those engaged in it 
must take care of themselves on business principles. Dependence upon favors is ex- 
traneous, and is apt in the end to work disaster. Already we have reports of an un- 
steady and fluctuating money market at New York, the result, probably, of a weakening 
of faith in resumption, confidence in which is its chief support.”—/Fudbiic Ledger, 
March 22d, 1879. 

The Treasury strips the South and West of all available currency, piling it up, 
for the purpose of enabling them to make a show of resumption, in and around the 
New York City banks, and then these latter cooly tell country bankers that it is for 
each and every one of them to look out for himself. To these latter it must now be- 
come clearly obvious that the trifling interest allowed them by the New York bank- 
ers, is no compensation for the risk incurred in making themselves so largely dependent 
upon institutions whose rottenness was so fully exposed in 1857 and in 1873. 
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N. BANK. LEGAL TENDERS. TOTAL. 
Ones, ‘ . S888 28,110 31,402 
Twos, ‘ ‘ 982 13,800 ~ 14,782 
Fives, : . 19,401 9,180 28,581 
Tens, ; . 9,639 6,725 16,344 


33,314 57,815 91,129 
Twenties, . . Bee 3,600 6,834 
Over Twenty, . 782 1,039 1,821 





Total, - 37,330 62,454 99,784 
Of the 8,655,000 notes of denominations exceeding $10 it is, 


as I believe, safer to say that one-half would be found lying in 
bank vaults. and therefore out of circulation. Were they all to be 
at once destroyed, arrangements would promptly be made to sup. 
ply their place. A similar destruction of the smaller notes would, 
on the contrary, be attended with almost entire stoppage of com- 
merce, and yet this it is that is sought to be accomplished.* 

IV. To take the place of the smaller currency, the supply of 
which has now become so entirely inferior to the people’s wants, 
Congress a year since, in defiance of “ honest money”’ resistance, 
performed the great act of remonetizing silver, the great metal of 
the world. Forthwith, the special representative in New York of 
the Treasury Ring announced its determination to nullify this 
Congressional action by refusing to receive silver on deposit, and 
by announcing its determination to punish all who should venture 
to tender the silver dollar in payment of debts. Its retainers of 
the press, from one extremity of the Union to the other, followed 
suit, assuring our people that it was a fraud, a mere ninety 
cent thing that was to be forced upon them in place of the 
greatly preferable greenbacks which were worth in gold the amount 
at which they hitherto had passed. From that time to this, no 
falsehood has been spared that has been regarded as calculated 
to drive the standard dollar from circulation, otherwise respecta- 
ble journals quoting at 1 to 11% discount the irredeemable rubbish 
which the Treasury buys at seventy cents to the dollar, while as- 
suring their readers that the really honest dollar is worth but 


* With a stupidity ‘closely corresponding with that which is being here. exhibited, 
the German government has made war upon all the smaller currencies, and with results 
more destructive even than those which have been here experienced. 
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eighty-four cents. In all this dishonest effort they have, with the 
aid, in a variety of ways, of the Treasury, so far succeeded that 
but little more than half a dozen millions have as yet gotten into 
circulation, although throughout the Union it has become to the 
last degree difficult to obtain money of any kind for payments 
requiring less than a $5 note. Having so far succeeded in 
their nefarious operations, they now point to the silver accu- 
mulations in the Treasury as evidence that the coin is not needed, 
grievously lamenting over the loss of interest thus sustained, while 
closing their eyes to the fact that the same Treasury holds very 
many times as much gold that is now as utterly useless as if it still 
remained hidden in the mountains of Nevada or California. 

V. So far, the “ honest money” conspiracy for defrauding the 
people at large has proved successful. Should it continue so to be, 
the monetary provision for minor transactions of the sixty millions 
which our population is likely soon to consist, will be as follows :—- 
Metallic and bulky tokens, redeemable nowhere, and paying heavy 
taxes to brokers, to the amount of $42,000,000; fractional cur- 
rency, none; legal tenders, one and twos, none; National notes of 
same denominations, none; standard dollars, none; trade dollars, 
redeemable nowhere, probably $20,000,000. 

“Honest money,” to whose use we are now so rapidly tending, 
seems likely to consist in banishing all the smaller and most useful 
moneys required for the purposes of sixty, seventy, and ultimately 
hundreds of millions of people, scattered over almost half a conti- 
nent, except those which may be made to contribute to brokers’ 
profits. 

VI. Little more than five years since, as has well been shown 
by my friend Judge Kelley, in his admirable speech of February 
last, banks of every description,—National, state and savings,— 
were busily employed in inflating the currency, availing themselves, 
for that purpose, of all the appliances that cupidity could suggest. 
Anxious to draw to themselves all the unemployed capital of the 
country, New York banks were borrowing, at liberal interest, from 
those of the South and West. Anxious to retain among them- 
selves all the capital of the surrounding country, Western savings 
banks were offering six and even eight per cent. upon deposits. 
The trader or the farmer of the interior had his money, as he 
supposed, so securely deposited in the neighboring bank, that he 
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could, in all respects, act with the same confidence he would have 
felt had it been in his breeches pocket. Had he inquired, however, 
he would have found that, by his bank, it had been placed on call 
in a distant one, which was paying interest for its use, the currency 
thus being doubled. At a further step, he would have found that 
his money had passed from the latter into the hands of a Wall 
street broker, each and every one of these parties acting as if it had 
been in his own possession, thus trebling, even when not quadru- 
pling, that gaseous currency, by aid of which banks and bankers 
have always been accustomed, at their pleasure, to inflate and con- 
tract the apparent supply of money, with ruin to the community 
at large, but with large profits to those believers in “ honest money”’ 
who “ work the oracle,” and who, as the New York Times assures 
its readers, have been enabled, by large purchases in times of crisis, 
of which they themselves have been the cause, to accumulate the 
large fortunes by which that city stands so much distinguished. 

At that moment, as then appeared clearly obvious, the crisis 
was close at hand. It came, and then was it seen that the 
moneys which had thus been, by artifices of every kind, compelled 
in the direction of the financial centre, had found their way into 
the hands of Wall street gamblers; and that the institutions which 
had labored so incessantly in the effort at producing an inflation 
the like of which we never before had known, must now disgorge, 
no less than $50,000,000 being almost at once demanded. Wholly 
unable to comply with engagements whose existence had been due 
to a rapacity unexampled even in this country, and threatened 
with an universal bankruptcy, New York banks and bankers at 
once sent forth a cry for relief to be obtained at the hands of the 
people at large through their executive officers, most anxious now 
to obtain further supplies of that admirable currency which had 
carried us through the Rebellion, and against whose continued 
existence they had made unceasing war from the hour when Secre- 
tary McCulloch changed his coat and issued that infamous Fort 
Wayne manifesto in which creditors, public and private, were as- 
sured that the government, in all the future, was to be carried on 
in their interests, and in opposition to that of all tax-payers and 
interest-payers, from one extremity of the Union to the other. 

At that date, January, 1874, the circulation, bank and state, appar- 
ently outstanding, amounted to $729,000,000. Of this, there was in 
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the Treasury and in the banks, including their reserve, probably $180,- 
000,0co. Adding to this the one and two dollar notes—$65,000,000, 
—we obtain the sum of $245,000,000 to be deducted from the gross 
amount, leaving $487,000,000 as the total actual circulation of that 
date, so far as regarded notes applicable to transactions of five dollars 
or upwards, being about eleven dollars a head. That this was not in 
excess of the absolute needs of our people, had just then been proved 
by the demands of banks upon the State for further supplies, and 
by that Presidential message in which we had been assured that we 
had then the best currency the country had ever had, and that more 
of it was needed.* Nevertheless, these very banks and bankers who 
had just then been saved from bankruptcy by means of state inter- 
vention, and whose difficulties had resulted from excessive loans of 
that “honest money” which they themselves are accustomed to 
scatter abroad or call home at their sovereign will and pleasure, at 
once commenced the charge that inflation had been due to legal 
tender notes whose actual circulation at that moment scarcely 
exceeded $250,000,000, or six dollars per head. From that time 
to the present, the cry of “inflation” has been persisted in by the 


* «The experience of the present panic has proven that the currency of the coun- 
try, based as it is upon the credit of the country, is the best that has ever been de- 
vised. Usually, in times of such trials, currency has become worthless,—or so much 
depreciated in value as to inflate the value of all the necessaries of life as compared 
with the currency. Every one holding it has been anxious to dispose of it on any 
terms. Now we witness the reverse. Holders of currency hoard it as they did gold 
in former experience of like nature. 


«It is patent to the most casual observer that much more currency, or money, is re- 
quired to transact the legitimate trade of the country during the fall and winter months, 
when the vast crops are being removed, than during the balance of the year. 

* x * * x oa * * * 

“In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the currency, and 
the comparative contraction continuously going on, due to the increase of population, 
increase of manufactories and all the industries, I do not believe there is too much of 
it now for the dullest period of the year.” —/President’s Message, December, 1873. 

Little more than half a year later, June 25th, 1874, there came another message, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

“I would like to see the legal-tender clause, so-called, repealed, the repeal to take 
effect at some future time, say July Ist, 1875. * * * I would 
like to see a provision that at a fixed day, say July 1st, 1876, the currency issued by the 
United States should be redeemed in coin, on presentation to any Assistant Treasurer, 
and that all currency so redeemed should be cancellea and never re-issued.” 

The cause of the sudden and surprising change of opinion thus exhibited has 
never yet been explained. : 
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lovers of such “ honest money ”’ as can be increased or diminished 
at the pleasure of bank directors and their friends, and with results 
such as will now be given. 

VII. At the date of the passage of that resumption act which 
still disgraces our statute book we were told that, as but $80 of 
legal tenders were to be called in for every additional $100 of 
bank notes paid out, we were to have an increase of the paper cir- 
culation, but so much the reverse has been the fact that the total, 
apparent circulation has in the last five years fallen from 
$729,000,000 to $657,000,000, the amount now secreted in the 
Treasury, and wholly useless to the public, having meantime grown 
to nearly $100,000,000. Adding to this the notes held as reserve, 
and those otherwise held by bankers, and the one- and two-dollar 
notes, we obtain about $287,000,000 as the quantity to be deducted, 
leaving $370,000,000, as the larger paper circulation of the coun- 
try at the present time. 

As has been already shown, the allowance for increase of num- 
bers and wider dispersion of our people may properly be taken at 
twenty-five per cent. Adding that to the $487,000,000 of circula- 
tion five years since we obtain about $600,000,000, as the sum 
required for placing us in a position equivalent to that which exis- 
ted when President Grant told the nation that the amount was 
insufficient and must be increased. Instead, however, of growing, 
as it should have done, it has, by various contrivances, and matniy 
by aid of the present Secretary, been reduced to $370,000,000, 
being $80,000,000 less than the present paper circulation of France, 
with a population almost a fourth less than our own, crowded into 
a territory smaller than the single state of Texas, holding more 
than $1,300,000,000 of the precious metals, and, for all these rea- 
sons, needing not even one-ha!f as much of a paper circulation as is 
here required. 

VIII. Less than eight years since, France came out of a great 
war, so crippled that she seemed to have been almost ruined. To- 
day she stands before the world as prosperous beyond all prece- 
dent. Less than twice that time in the past, we came out of a 
great war, highly prosperous, having, almost literally, no foreign 
debt, and having conquered for ourselves one of the highest posi- 
tions among the nations of the earth. Since then, we have added 
forty per cent. to our population, but the demand for labor and its 
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results has so greatly declined that tramps abound, that our work- 
houses are full, that faith in our future has so far ceased to exist 
that property scarcely anywhere finds purchasers except at the 
hands of the sheriff, and that demoralization is making its way 
through all classes of our people with a rapidity scarcely else- 
where to be found. Seeking the cause of these differences, we find it 
in the fact that the affairs of France have been directed by states- 
men, whereas our own have been directed by men who have proved 
themselves imbeciles when not even worse. 

The vast advantage resulting from an intelligent administration 
of a nation’s affairs, and from a full supply of the machinery of 
exchange, is admirably exhibited in a report in reference the usury 
law just now made to the French Chambers, from which we learn 
that, notwithstanding all the recent troubles, the growth of unem- 
ployed capital is so great, and so universal, as to have seriously 
affected the rate of interest throughout the agricultural depart- 
ments, and in many of them so seriously, as to have caused the 
actual rate to fall considerably below the legal one. Such, pre- 
cisely, was the case with ourselves when, sixteen years since, the 
government was claiming millions daily, cash payments having 
been then the order of the day, farmers rapidly paying off their 
mortgages, and interest throughout the free states having been 
lower than at any previous period of our history. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had Mr. Lincoln passed away, than Secretary McCulloch 
propounded that “ honest money” theory, whose effects through- 
out the last few years will be now exhibited, as follows: 

By the census of 1870, the money value of the property of the 
country was given at $30,000,000,000. In the natural course of 
things, with the addition of more than ten millions to our popula- 
tion, accompanied by the almost creation of new states and terri- 
tories, the addition to that value, as to be shown by the census of 
1880 now so near at hand, could not be estimated at less than 
sixty per cent., giving $48,000,000,000 as its present amount. As 
now estimated, however, it cannot, as we are told, exceed $28,000- 
000,000; the difference of $20,000,000,000 representing the tax 
that has been imposed upon our working people and our men of en- 
terprise, for the sole purpose of enabling foreign agents, with whom 
our cities so much abound, to avoid payment of a premium of 
some six, eight or ten per cent. upon the gold required for payment 
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of their importations. That, and that only, so far as I can see, has 
been the result of a policy remorselesly pursued throughout the 
last four years, and which, at every stage of its progress, has been 
accompanied by bankruptcy of savings banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and other moneyed institutions, to the utter ruin of thousands 
and tens of thousands of depositors and stockholders, men and 
women, wives and children; by a destruction of railroad property, 
and impoverishment of its holders that counts by thousands of mil- 
lions; by a collapse of that coal region which had given to the 
Union, in the time of its greatest need, nearly all the force required 
for maintaining the blockade, for running our mills and furnaces, 
for enabling our people to contribute to the revenue; by a destruc- 
tion of demand for labor, that causes hundreds of thousands of 
men and women to remain idle when they would desire to be 
employed; by an almost entire annihilation of that immigration to 
which we ought at ‘this moment to be becoming daily more and 
more indebted for importation of working men and women whose 
annual value to the nation counted by hundreds of millions; by a 
decay of moral feeling consequent upon the daily increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining food, clothing and shelter by any exertion of 
honest effort; by an almost entire disappearance of that activity 
and energy which prevailed among our people when they were 
animated by hope—by that faith in the future which has now, by 
aid of successive finance ministers who have followed in the foot- 
steps of Secretary McCulloch, given way to an almost universal 
feeling of despair; and by a total disappearance of that national 
self-respect which had existed when, setting at defiance the threats 
of foreign bankers, our people in the days of its most serious trou- 
ble, gave to their government all the aid it needed, and thus estab- 
lished a monetary independence such as we never before had 
known, and whose destruction has, by Secretary McCulloch and 
his successors to the present hour, been since so sedulously sought. 

Moving steadily upward, we now find states, that until now have 
been only in default, enacting laws looking toward absolute repu- 
diation of public debts, the tendency in that direction rapidly 
increasing as irredeemable tokens are made to take the place of an 
admirable fractional currency, and as, in default of the smaller 
greenbacks, business men find themselves more and more driven 
to the broker’s shop, as the place where their exchanges must be 
made. 
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How the advance in the direction now so obviously in progress 
has been brought about, and what are the prospects as regards its 
further progress from counties and cities to states, and from states 
to the nation, will be shown in a further paper.* 


Henry C. CAReEy. 








BOLLES’ INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.+ 


HE encyclopedic title-page belongs to a different work from 
| that “Financial History of United States,” of which Mr. 
Bolles recently favored us with the very interesting chapter on 
Robert Morris. It is a work of perhaps a more popular character 
and a wider range of interest; indeed, there is no American who 
will not find in it information of a sort which is not readily acces- 
sible elsewhere. We have been repeatedly asked where sucha 
work was to be obtained, but we have never come upon any other 
which fills the place it occupies. 


The author has evidently aimed at being full, correct and clear, 
without attempting to be exhaustive. He has sought to hit the 
happy medium which will coincide with popular interest, without 


* As this sheet is passing through the press, the journals of the day bring advice 
that Missouri has added herself to the list of states that have, by legislative act, sanc- 
tioned repudiation of county obligations. Among the causes of this may, perhaps, be 
found the fact, as given us by Western journals, that in a single county of that state, 
the sheriff’s advertisement of sales for the month of March embraced no less than three 
hundred and thirty farms and other bodies of land, the property of men who could 
neither pay taxes nor interest on their obligations, 


+ BoLLes’ INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Earliest Settle- 
ment to the Present Time; being a complete survey of American Industries, embracing 
Agriculture and Horticulture, (including the cultivation of Cotton, Tobacco, Wheat) ; 
the raising of Horses, Neat Cattle, etc.; all the important Manufactures, Shipping and 
Fisheries, Railroads, Mines and Mining, and Oil; also a history of the Coal Miners and 
the Molly Maguires; Banks, Insurance, and Commerce; Trade Unions, Strikes and 
Kight-Ilour Movement; together with a description of Canadian Industries, In seven 
books. Copiously illustrated with about three hundred engravings by the most emi- 
nent artists. By Albert S, Bolles, Lecturer on Political Economy in Boston Univer- 
sity, and Author of «The Conflict between Labor and Capital,” and «Chapters in 
Political Economy.” (Pp. x., 936; large 8vo.) Norwich, (Conn.): the Henry Bill 
Publishing Company. 1879. 
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either wearying attention or leaving curiosity unsatisfied. Special- 
ists may not find here the abundance of details they might desire ; 
but neither will they be repelled by vague statements or inaccurate 
descriptions. 

The work is one which must have cost the author a vast amount 
of labor. We can assert this from experience, as we once were 
obliged to go over a part of the same ground, with the aid of the 
best library on such subjects in America, and with results far more 
meagre than he has to show. 

The first book is taken up with our agriculture, and some 
related topics. It traces the history from the Indian period to our 
own days, and gives some curious information about the state of 
things in the early Colonies,—such as the experiments in introdu- 
cing European and even tropical plants in New England. We 
miss, in his account of cotton-growing in the South, the facts in 
regard to its importance asa substitute for indigo-growing, and 
the tariff so long imposed for its protection. These Mr. Edward 
Everett took pains to put in a strong light before his countrymen. 
The treatment of each of the great staples, as well as improve- 
ments in agricultural implements, from the rude Indian hoe to the 
latest plows and reapers, are noticed and illustrated, as are the 
improved breeds of cattle and other stock. 

The second book occupies about a third of the whole work, 
and is devoted to our manufactures, beginning with those of fron 
and Steel. “There appears to be no other country so fortunately 
endowed with respect to ironand coal. England, now the resource 
of Europe and Asia, and once of America, supplies at present half 
the iron and coal of the world; but her mines are deep and diffi- 
cult, costly to work, while in the United States they lie upon the 
top of the ground or near it.” The manufacture began in Virginia 
before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth. It was early at- 
tempted in Massachusetts and other states, the Catalan forge, as 
improved in Alsatia, being used. “ Pennsylvania, so marvellously 
stored with materials for iron-making, did not begin the manufac- 
ture till 1717, the year before William Penn’s death.”” Forty years of 
repression of the manufacture, by English legislation, helped to form 
a sentiment in favor of independence, by stopping its growth. But 
when independence was achieved, the general government “ had no 
power to initiate a policy of the proper sort ; and a period of six 
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years followed, during which the country was flooded with cheap 
manufactures from England.” In the first Congress of the United 
States, “the first law passed was one in relation to official oaths; 
the second, an act for the protection of American industries and 
for revenue.” “The history of iron-making from 1789 down to 
1878 might be divided into eras coinciding with the changes in the 
principle on which the tariff has been framed. . . . These changes 
brought about periods of alternate depression and prosperity in 
the iron-industry. . . . Whenever the tariff has been lowered, the 
fires have gone out in scores of furnace-stacks and rolling mills 
throughout the country, and workingmen have been thrown out 
of employment. Several times, as in 1820, the business has been 
in a state of ruin.” 

We quote these sentences as samples of the tone and character 
of the work. We have not room to dwell on the clear and satis- 
factory account of the various manufactures from metals, including 
machinery. He notices the growing taste for solid silverware in 
the United States, and the splendid orders received for it, whose 
influence is reflected in Tiffany’s unexpected triumphs in Paris. 

Passing to textile fabrics, we are especially interested in the ac- 
count of our woolen manufacture. Every great war has found us 
unable to clothe our own troops. In the Revolution, leather was 
used to some extent ; in later struggles, including that of the Re- 
bellion, we have had recourse to the looms of Europe. (The very 
flags under which the struggle for the Union was fought, were of 
English material, and English manufacture throughout.) But 
under the present tariff, this reproach has been taken away. The 
temporary suspension of :cotton weaving, stimulated that of wool- 
ens. In this department our own state now stands second, only 
Massachusetts producing more. The manufacture of linen is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

The third book, on Shipping and Railroads, is much briefer. It 
includes a chapter on Fisheries, in which we are glad to see the 
infamous Halifax award properly characterized. That on Railroads 
is very properly illustrated from the greatest and best managed line 
in the world, the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The fourth book, on Mines and Mining, is perhaps the most at- 
tractive to the general reader. No other industry is so fascinating, 
both for the mysterious dangers with which the miner’s life is sur- 
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rounded, and from the risks and possibilities of vast gains which ac- 
company it. Mr. Bolles makes good use of these points of interest. 

The fifth and sixth books are occupied with Banking, Insurance 
and Commerce, and with Trades Unions and the Eight Hour 
Movement. In these, Mr. Bolles is on his own special ground, ap- 
propriated by long study. Of course he confines himself to the 
historical aspects of these subjects, reserving theoretical discussions 
to a more appropriate place. And no one who is at all interested 
in them, will fail to learn something from his narrative. The last 
book is very brief, as it is occupied merely with the peculiar features 
of Canada’s undeveloped industries, 

The statistical part af the work is very full and carefully pre- 
pared. It furnishes, in many cases, food for reflective thought, as 
in the exhibit that 208,344,263 acres of our soil have been voted 
by Congress to railroads, since the first example of this bad prac- 
tice was set in the charter of the Illinois Central, in 1850. But 
the fact that less than a fifth of these lands have been patented, 
suggests the hope that some of them may be reclaimed by expira- 
tion of time. Similarly suggestive are the figures of American 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade, showing the falling off in 
the period 1861-5, because of the transfer of American vessels to 
foreign flags. 

The whole book seems to us most valuable and suggestive, as a 
survey of what we are accomplishing, and an exhibit of our defi- 
ciencies. It is the only American book we know of which holds 
the mirror up to our natural industries, and, by leading to a com- 
parison with those of other lands, points the way to still farther 
achievements. It embodies more of the nation’s real history than 
do many more pretentious works; for, after all, the story of Amer- 
ican life has been transacted in the work-shop, rather than in the 
forum or on the battle-field. The national energy has borne fruit 
in great inventions, and in the accumulations of patient and silent 
toil. Our greatest names are those of the great inventors,—the 
one nobility before whom the nation bows. We do not say that 
this is the best and highest life for a nation, but it is our life as yet. 
It may reach greater heights of achievement, but these were worth 
the ascent. Out of the work-shop may come forth philosophers, as 
from those of Greece; artists, as from those of Italy; moral teach- 
ers, as from those of England. But the workshop, even without 
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having reached these possible blossoms of its existence, is a place of 
serious interest for all serious minds. 

We rejoice in the book, as another vindication of that policy in 
which our country has persevered for two decades nearly. No 
man can tell the story of American industry without becoming an 
apologist for Protection. Mr. Bolles tells it with no partisan in- 
tent; if he could have avoided giving support to either side, we 
believe he would have done so. But he has not desired to conceal 
anything; and the result is all the more convincing because it 
comes from the pen of one who has no cause to plead, who belongs, 
we believe, to neither of the two hostile camps. We cannot 
believe that anyone could read the story throughout, and not 
begin to feel that interest and pride in American manufactures 
which is the root of Protectionist feeling and opinion. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Tut Domestic ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION. Edited 
by Todd S. Goodholme. Illustrated. Pp. iv., 652, lexicon 
8vo. 


This work seems to have been prepared with great care, and by 
persons who are really well informed on the various points which 
are discussed. It includes articles on each of the various diseases 
to which domestic life in this country is exposed,—on garden 
flowers and their culture,—on articles of food and drink, meats, 
fruits and vegetables, wines, etc.,—on the articles needed in house- 
furnishing and decoration, and all the various questions—social, 
scientific and legal—which arise in the management of a house 
and its construction, from the selection of the site to its comple- 
tion. The articles on Drainage and the Garden are by George E. 
Waring. The publishers have evidently spared no cost to secure 
the most trustworthy information on all the points selected, and 
the completeness of the book is really surprising. We have opened 
it again and again to look for information, with the feeling that the 
omission of what we wished to know might be excusable; but we 
have rarely failed to find what we sought. And we are instructed 
to say that housekeepers generally will find themselves helped at 
many points by the possession of this useful volume. 

One thing the editor would have done well to avoid,—the at- 
tempt to suggest a list of books for a family library. He could not 
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well help making such a list as would reflect his own tastes, and 
excite antagonism. To the list he presents under the head Religion 
and Philosophy, we enter our decided protest. Imagine an average 
American family provided with such religious and philosophical 
pabulum as this :— 

Robertson: Sermons. Hardwick: Christ and other Masters. 
Caselle: Outlines of Evolution Philosophy. Wright: Philosophical 
Discussions. Fiske: Cosmic Philosophy. Wewes: History of Phi- 
losophy.. Bain: Mind and Body. Spencer: Synthetic Philosophy. 
Lecky: History of Rationalism. Farrar: Hzstory of Free Thought. 

In any just view of what books for family reading should be, 
there is but one book in this series fit for the purpose ; and the 
whole list is manifestly constructed in the interests of the Spencer- 
ian school and for the diffusion of religious know-nothingism. We 
have no objection to that or any other school using all legitimate 
means to call attention to the books of its party; but to foist 
such a string into a list which professes to give impartial advice, is 
not legitimate. What except partisan feeling could have recom- 
mended for family reading such a book as Chauncey Wright’s 
Philosophical Discussions, to the exclusion of the religious and 
philosophical classics of the language ? 

Of the articles in the work which we have read with especial 
pleasure, are those on “ Furnishing” and “ Home.” Both are con- 
formed to the later and, we believe, more correct taste of the nine- 
teenth century, and are in strong contrast to the sort of writing 
which might have been expected in such a book twenty or even 
ten years ago. The furniture recommended is of the solid, but 
tasteful sort; the construction is ornamented, but there is no con- 
struction of ornament. It is evidently made to last, to be eyesome, 
and to give comfort at the same time. In some of the architectu- 
ral illustrations, that nondescript, the American villa, is still predom- 
inant, but is well contrasted with some really good work after 
older models. 

The article on Servants will furnish some wholesome reading to 
their mistresses. The author says, with much truth, that the 
much deplored evils of this relation, are due chiefly to the mistresses, 
in treating servants either too confidentially or too haughtily, in 
expecting of them far more than they have a right to ask, and on 
not insisting on having certificates of good conduct from the pre- 
vious employers. We are convinced that the relation itself as now 
constituted is an unmoral one, that it must drop the characteristics 
which it has inherited from the Middle Ages, and accommodate 
itself to the modern basis of explicit contract and cash payments. 

We can commend the book to all housekeepers, in the confi- 
dence that it will pay for itself in the course of a year, if frequently 
consulted. 
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Memoirs oF THE LIFE oF ANNA Jameson, Author of “ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” etc. By her niece, Gerardine Macpherson. 
With a portrait. Pp. xvii., 362. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Fifty years ago, the literary sensation of a year was the Diary 
of an Ennuye, the pitiful tale of a heart-broken damsel, who, after 
travelling some months on the continent, dies of disappointed love. 
There was such an air of reality about the book, such exact and 
vivid expression of feeling, that the public could not but be aroused to 
interest. As years passed by, the authorship leaked out and it was 
known that the Exmmuye was alive and well, the wife of her first 
love for whom her heart had been breaking. The romance lost its 
edge, but the public did not know the whole story as this biogra- 
phy tells it,—did not know that all this wealth of feeling had been 
wasted upon a cold-hearted, thin-blooded, sensible creature, who 
proved the worst possible husband for the emotional and artistic 
nature to whom he was wedded. It is nearly as bad as Dana’s se- 
quel to Whittier’s “ Maud Muller.” 

Mrs. Jameson has better claims on our attention and gratitude, 
than the Diary could furnish. She was nearly the first English writer 
onart subjects, who commanded the popular attention and fostered 
an intelligent taste in the community at large. And her chief book, 
The Poctry of Sacred and Legendary Art, is still a standard work, 
no other being either so rich in information, or so well adapted to 
popular tastes. This biography presents her as being still more 
than this, a sousie, wise, good-hearted woman, full of affectionate 
self-sacrifice, a kind relative, a hearty friend. She may be reckoned 
as one more in the long list of Irish authors, for her father and 
mother had but recently come over from Dublin, when she was 
born. The book gives us glimpses, also, of many of her famous 
contemporaries,—Tieck, August Schlegel, Ottilie Von Goethe, 
Miss Martineau and Lady Byron. The biogapher has inserted a 
long letter from Miss Martineau, giving an account of her cure by 
mesmerism, which the executors of that lady have required to be 
removed from the English edition of the book. It seems that, in 
England, those to whom letters are addressed have the exclusive 
custody of them, but they cannot publish them without the con- 
sent of their author, or of the author’s legal representatives. 

The account of Mrs. Jameson’s visit to America, in 1836-8, like 
her Commonplace Book and her Winter in Canada, connects her 
writings with our own continent. It is pleasant to find that her 
brief stay among us was made pleasant by social courtesies, which 
left pleasing recollections. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who edited the book, as Mrs. Macpherson died 
before it was finished, prefixes an account of the latter, which is of 
first-rate interest. It is the brief picture of a heroic soul, battling 
in widowhood for the support of her little family, and taking life 
more gladly than any but a hero could under the circumstances. 
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GOETHE AND SCHILLER: their Lives and Works, including a Com- 
mentary on Goethe’s “ Faust.” By Hjalmar H. Boyesen, Pro- 
fessor of German Literature in Cornell University, etc. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. Pp. 424. 


The serious study of the great masters of German literature has 
long formed a part of the education of every German, quite in 
excess of any similar devotion in England or France to the leading 
authors. Lectures on Faust have for years been part of the stock 
in trade of every German university; but who has ever heard of a 
continuous series of lectures on any one play of Shakespeare or 
Moliere? Some years ago, Professor Henry Reed prepared and 
delivered a course of lectures on the Historical Plays of Shakes- 
peare, but these were rather extra-academical and beyond the 
regular course of study and instruction in the university where he 
taught so long and well, and were mainly intended for the general 
public, for whose benefit they were afterwards printed. Here, 
however, we have a foreigner, both to our own language and to 
that of the subject of his work, making the serious study of Goethe 
and Goethe’s Faust, and Schiller, part of a university course, and 
the volume in which he prints his lectures serves to show that at 
Cornell the circle of the sciences and studies includes the German 
poets and the great German masterpiece. In a book so prepared, 
the author does not claim, nor the reader expect to find, any striking 
originality, but it is certainly a full and exhaustive compendium of 
what has been written by recognized authorities. 

The German Goethe and Schiller literature is very far-reaching 
and ponderous, and it is no small boon thus to have a summary of 
it ready to our hands; perhaps it is hardly fair to suggest that the 
addition of a full bibliography of the subject would have given to 
this volume a fulness and completeness it now needs, for without 
it the sketch of the lives and the account of the works of the two 
authors are somewhat fragmentary. A lack of originality is hardly 
a fault in lectures for students, because the best teacher is he who 
draws from well-authenticated sources that which is universally 
received, leaving all doubts and open questions to be solved by 
special studies at greater and later leisure. Few American or 
English readers will fail to find in Professor Boyesen’s book a great 
deal that is new to them, serving both to throw light on the gene- 
ral subject of Goethe and Schiller, and to attract attention to the 
minute care with which exegetical learning is applied to modern 
literary productions,—a kind of study that with us seems to be 
limited to theological teachers in terms, and to legal and other 
strictly professional work in fact. While this book will not be a 
substitute for Carlyle’s eloquent biography of Schiller, or for 
Lewes’ admirable life of Goethe, it can be read with profit and 
pleasure by those who, having mastered these authorities and made 
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their own study of the chief works of the great German author 
pair, look for new glories and interpretations. These are supplied, 
together with the substantial facts, in such a way that there is a 
deal of instruction and information gathered together, and that, 
too, in just such form as will tempt to further study. 


SCHILLER UND SEINE ZEIT. Von Johannes Scherr. Cloth, 12mo, 
2 vols. in one. Philadelphia: J. Kohler. 1879. 


To those students of Schiller who are able to read his works in 
the original, and who crave a more detailed account of the times 
in which he lived and wrote than is afforded by Professor Boyesen’s 
book, we can heartily recommend Scherr’s work, which has, for a 
number of years, enjoyed deserved popularity in Germany, 

Although our authof disclaims all intention of indulging in 
aesthetic criticism, the nature of the subject has caused him, more 
than once, to forget this, and in such method, too, that the reader 
must needs be grateful for the unintentional lapse. The attempt 
to sketch the literary and social environment of Schiller is necessa- 
rily hampered by the wealth of material at the command of the 
writer, and it thus becomes a question of judicious selection and 
arrangement, rather than the presentation of new points. Prof. 
Scherr has, while now and again losing the sense of perspective, 
performed his task cleverly; and in his comments on men and 
manners, has afforded a notable instance of enlightened and liberal 
criticism. 


“Poems OF PLaces: MippiLe Srares.’’ Boston: Houghton, Os- 
good & Co. Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 


The views of one recognized as an artist and a master, upon a 
subject within the scope of his own work, are always valuable, and 
in this dainty little volume we have the judgment, expressed by selec- 
tion, of the leading American poet upon the poetry of the Middle 
States. There are ninety-seven poems relating to New York, fourteen 
to New Jersey, twenty-seven to Pennsylvania, and three to Delaware. 
From the proportionately small number concerning our own state, 
it would seem that its poets had failed to impress Mr. Longfellow 
very favorably. There is nothing from Boker, Hirst, or Henry 
Reed, and the Germans, who might perhaps expect to see some 
selections from Pastorius, Count Zinzendorf, or Harbaugh, are not 
represented. Tom Moore’s “ Alone by the Schuylkill,” and Whit- 
tier’s ““ Hymn of the Dunkers of Ephrata,” are omitted, and instead 
we have Bret Harte’s « John Burns of Gettysburg,” a Californian or 
Bohemian poem, untrue in its facts and discreditable in its inspira- 
tion. On the other hand, Francis Hopkinson’s “ Battle of the 
Kegs,” T. Buchanan Read’s “ Meschianza”’ and “ Valley Forge,” 
Bayard Taylor’s “Lincoln at Gettysburg,” and Isaac R. Penny- 
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packer’s “Old Church at the Trappe,” a church founded by the 
Muhlenbergs, are fairly representative of our local poetry and de- 
scribe places and events important in our history. Two of these 
twenty-seven poems came directly or indirectly from the columns 
of the Penn Montutiy, Pennypacker’s “ By the Perkiomen,” and 
the articles from which Whittier obtained the incidents embodied 
in the “ Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” having been written for this maga- 
zine. 


THe Lapy or THE Aroostook; W. D. Howells. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co., Boston, 1879. 


It was a characteristically bold undertaking for Mr. Howells to 
place a young, handsome and deplorably inexperienced young 
lady upon the deck of a.merchantman, in Boston harbor, a total 
stranger to three young men, her travelling companions upon a 
long voyage to Trieste. The initial chapters of the “ The Lady of 
the Aroostook” disclose this situation, and the least proper of 
readers is instinctively apprehensive for the heroine in the indeco- 
rous position which she, unmistakably, occupies, despite the saving 
of appearances effected by the unequivocal presence of a paternal 
old sea captain. Had a French author, George Sand, or Gustav 
Droz, let us say, or even that comparative saint, Octave Feuillet, 
ventured upon such at theme, we can imagine another development 
and another conclusion than those wholly respectable ones which 
constitute much of the merit of Mr. Howells’ clever story. 

Its highest praise seems to be included in the statement that it 
has a great deal of the exquisite finish of the best work of modern 
French romance writers, while it is distinguished, at the same 
time, by a delicate refinement which is never prudish, and which, 
although the surroundings are, relatively speaking, only coarse, 
gives quite an idyllic flavor to the recital. The story is a simple 
one: Mr. Howell is no very dexterous deviser of plots, and a child 
could anticipate the denouement. Taking a strictly technical view 
of its structural peculiarities, therefore, it may be fairly said that 
the author displays in it little of the novelist’s art of construction. 
The book is chiefly noteworthy for that careful and accurate analy- 
sis of character which has .given Mr. Howells all the fame he 
deserves to have asa novel writer. His refined, almost etherealized, 
sense of humor makes him keenly alive to the manifold idiosyn- 
crasies of his fellow-creatures; and it is natural to fancy that, 
stranger-born as he is, he is capable of a more subtle examination 
of them as they are exhibited in rich abundance in his adopted 
New England home, than were he an indigenous product of that 
intellectually fruitful soil. Thus, we think, it has happened that 
no one, so well as he, with his rare literary gifts and acute percep- 
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tion, could, because of those exotic antecedents, take such a 
delightfully objective view of the peculiarities of existence in that 
interesting planetary system of which Boston is the central orb. 
Certainly, no one has been more successful in this regard than Mr. 
Howells,—unless we may except that de-nationalized Yankee, Mr. 
Hawthorne, who, after all, too generally lingered in the world of 
ideals, to warrant a comparison of this kind with Mr. Howells. 
For Mr. Howells’ studies of character are rarely, if ever, abstract, 
and are vividly effective representatives of actual existing types. 
Yet, in denoting this conspicuous capacity of the writer for por- 
traying so successfully the manners, habits and traits of New Eng- 
land life, as exhibited in the “ Lady of the Aroostook,” let us not 
be understood as either ignoring or underrating Mr. Howells’ 
skill as a close observer everywhere; for the story crosses the 
Atlantic and leaves us for a while in Venice; and the action tran- 
spires upon a sailing ship, whose officers and crew are far from idle 
supernumeraries on the scene. Necessarily obliged to leave Boston 
by the exigencies of the narrative, he could not help taking with 
him a larger portion of it than, perhaps, appeared on the manifest 
of the “ Aroostook ;”” and it was only cast overboard, with the ine- 
briated Mr. Hicks, in the Straits of Gibraltar, that pera asia j 
less dear from intimate acquaintance than Boston, to Mr. Howells), 


with its skillfully sketched native and foreign society, might find a 
place in the story. This introduction of the fascinating capital by 


the Adriatic forms a charming prelude to the termination of the 
tale; and in her humorous account of her own experiences, by 
Mrs. Erwin, the heroine’s American aunt, who has wedded an 
Englishman, and thenceforward resided abroad, we find some of 
Mr. Howells’ most captivating touches. Here, as, indeed, fre- 
quently elsewhere, we note also, with the fullest appreciation, the 
incisive though thoroughly courteous sarcasm, in the employment 
of which Mr. Howells is such an accomplished master. 

Other features of this pleasant volume which merit mention, are 
the inimitable re-production of the New England dialect, which 
Mr. Lowell could not do better; and the peculiarly happy pen 
portrait of Captain Jenness, in which the familiar reader readily 
recognizes that most interesting individuality, the typical Yankee 
shipmaster. And, in this connection, it is to be observed that the 
just compliment which Mr. Howells pays to the pleasant and most 
musical speech of the “ down-east”’ coast people, as contrasted with 
the hard utterances of the inhabitants of the inland, will be cor- 
dially endorsed by every one who has been so fortunate as to hear 
it. There are no people in the world who treat our noble English 
speech with such affectionate consideration; and, listening to them, 
we can easily believe how much of Demosthenes, oratorical skill 
came from his practice by the shores of the ever-sounding seas. 
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CuPID AND THE SpHinx. By Harford Fleming. G. Putnam’s Son’s: 
New York. 1878. 


The principal characters in this novel are CMra Ogden, a cul- 
tured American girl, travelling with her brother, her suitors, 
John Richards and Leopold Von Guetzner, Margaret Willoughby, 
a charming little English girl, with a number of admirers, and 
Mrs. Willoughby, a self-seeking English tuft-hunter. Besides 
these, there are Lord Atherton, a coarse specimen of the aristoc- 
racy, and the elder Baron Von Guetzner, a well-bred diplomat at 
the Court of Vienna, who is trying to make away with his ward 
and nephew Frederick Von Guetzuer, the rightful owner of the 
villas and estates which he himself enjoysand hopes to leave to his son 
Leopold. It will be seen that there is some complexity in the plot 
which the limits of this brief notice will not permit us to analyze. 

The scene is laid in Egypt, and the book will take its place 
beside the powerful novels Azsmet and Mirage, which have occu- 
pied the same field before. There are fewer independent descrip- 
tive passages than in them, but the story loses thereby neither 
interest nor value, for the characters give their own touches to the 
scenes they visit, and discuss, in exceedingly clever conversation, 
the history and architecture of Egypt. Not the modern Yankee 
cleverness, ground down into hard, scintillating, colorless facets, of 
which there is a great deal too much in Azsmet, but the genial, 
fresh and spontaneous conversation of intelligent, kindly people, 
which neither wearies, dazzles nor offends. 

The heir, Leopold Von Guetzner, is the pleasantest sketch of 
a German since the Prussian lieutenant in the Strange Adventures 
of a Pheton. His accent, gravity and liberalism are very droil. 
Nothing could be better than his quiet self-respect, and his want 
of perception of slights offered to himself, founded upon the for- 
eignness of such a disposition to his own nature, is admirable. 
His whole development has been in the direction of true intelli- 
gence, and no little knowledge of human nature is shown in 
making him ill-balanced in his judgments and erratic. He thinks 
that love has no place in nobler natures. “Electricity,” he told the 
astonished countess, “is the passion of nature. Its flashes are 
genius, its attractions love, its repulsion hatred.” «There are some 
metals,” he said, “ which cannot be charged with electricity,—gold 
is one of them,” and soon after he left her abruptly. But in the 
calm, wise land of Egypt, and in the dreamy presence of the 
Sphinx, he learns, through Clara Ogden, that there are ways of 
charging gold with electricity. 

There are in this book no bursts of eloquence or invective, no 
word pictures, nor even any of those specimens prepared by the 
author at his leisure and laid aside for his next novel, which the 
critic is wont to seize as proofs of power. Its especial grace is in 
the conversational passages, in which the talkers depict the scen- © 
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ery and themselves, each conforming with perfect nicety to his 
own temperament, mood and individuality, so that at the end the 
reader enjoys the recollection of the intercourse of travellers, no 
more to be forgotten than absent acquaintences whom he has 
liked or despised. There are scenes of great power, and, what is 
not so common, a narration uniformly simple, polished and elegant. 


Ec.ectic SHortT HanpD—A New System. By J. Geo. Cross, A. M. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. Pp. 304,12 mo. Price $2.00. 


It seems scarcely proper to bestow the title “eclectic” upon a 
work concerning which, as in this case, the preface states that “ it 
is so radical a departure from the art of shorthand as embodied in 
the modern systems, that a full introduction seems necessary,” etc. 
An examination of the work shows that the system employed is 
much like that of the standard phonographies. The curves and 
inclined lines, with the accompaniments of ticks, dots and circles, 
meet us in a friendly and familiar way; and, although they do not 
speak the same language, the general method is the same. Posi- 
tion, width, and direction of stroke are still the controlling condi- 
tions. The work takes issue with some of the features of the old 
phonographies, and especially with the phonetic basis of these and 
the use of vowel points. The author declares that phonetic con- 
struction cannot be acquired by all persons, and that it is much 
more difficult than ordinary spelling. Though these statements 
may be true in certain cases, it is also true that most students can 
very rapidly acquire complete control of the essential sounds in all 
common words. After a few lessons the insertion of vowel pcints 
becomes very easy; and, in view of the many silent and obscure 
letters in English words, the phonetic spelling must be the shorter 
method. In almost all abbreviations, the phonetic principle is 
followed, to secure legibility; and when we remember that some 
languages have an alphabet without vowels, we see how natural it 
is to make the consonant the basis or skeleton of the word. To 
carry the opposition to phonetic systems still further, and to ad- 
vance, as is done on page 18, the failure of the efforts to reform 
English spelling as an evidence that such change would not be 
beneficial, is uncalled for. The means to be employed in correct- 
ing our method of spelling, and the possibility of accomplishing 
such change, may be matters of argument, but the advantage and 
necessity of reform ought to appear plain to every one. The plates 
are, in many cases, somewhat inferior. In a study like this, where 
the eye and hand are both to be trained, it is of importance to the 
beginner that only the best models should be presented for imita- 
tion. Insome of the forms given, there is a very imperfect execution 
of the letters; and the table of evrata attached to the work, shows 
several instances in which the writing is so imperfect that we are re- 
minded that “the text will enable the student to read correctly.” 
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